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The Future o f the Telephone 


It was fifty years ago that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, and yet this anniver- 
sary is but a milestone in the 
progress of telephone develop- 
ment. As the giant oak with its 
complicated structure grows from 
the acorn, soa nation-wide system 
has grown out of Bell’s single 
telephone instrument. 


The interconnection of millions 
of telephones throughout the land, 
regardless of distance, has not 
come about easily. It has resulted 
from a series of scientific discov- 
eries and technical achievements 
embodied in a telephone plant of 


vast extent and intricacy. Great 
economies have already been 
gained by such technical im- 
provements and more are sure to 
follow for the benefit of telephone 
users everywhere. 

There are still to come many 
other discoveries and achieve- 
ments, not only in transmission 
of speech, but also in the material 
and construction details of every 
part of the network of plant. 

The future of the telephone 
holds forth the promise of a ser- 
vice growing always greater and 
better, and of a progress—the 
end of which no one can foresee. 
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JULY CONTRIBUTORS 
(XERTRUDE ATHERTON has 


been welcomed back to San Fran- 
cisco after her various triumphs and 
is busy at work on a novel but not too 
busy to smile her radiant smile and be 
vitally interested in new movements of 
San Francisco and new writers of Cali- 
fornia. It is with our great gratitude to 
Mrs. Atherton that we are running 
AFFINITIES, filled with her personal- 
ity . . . one can not escape it. We trust 
our readers will be captivated by this 
article as we know they would by her 
personality. 


ARKIS BEULAN contributes our 
x” frontispiece in collaboration with 
Donald O’Donald. Mr. Beulan is the 
FRANKLIN BOOTH of California. 
In August we shall run an article on his 
work, with illustrations. 


HEIGHTS is again brought 
before us by Frona Wait Colburn, 
whose love for Nature radiates in her 
work. Mrs. Colburn has been long a 
contributor to Overland and our readers 
will welcome this contribution. 


LLA STERLING MIGHELS is 


back of the movement to collect suf- 
ficient funds to erect a bronze monu- 
ment to Joaquin .Miller in Golden Gate 
Park. He was the only writer to return 
to California after success. We believe 
Mrs. Mighels will find hearty coopera- 
tion in this venture. Joaquin Miller was 
a California poet who not only made 
songs, but made trees! 
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PAINTED SHIPS 


Clouds that lean 
Into the sea; 
Birds that scream 
Of mystery. 


Lips that talk 
Of isles alone 

Where they will walk © 
With the unknown. 


Bearded lips 
Till time is done 
In painted ships 
That search the sun! 


—Donald O’Donald. 
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OUT WEST MAGAZINE 


Pp ERHAPS no word in the Eng- 


lish language has become more 
hackneyed or been more vulgarized 
than this word affinity, which, no doubt, 
was invented by the poets and has no 
place in prose at all. It is worth while 
to consider it in its various interpreta- 
tions, and to reflect upon whether it 
has any real meaning for Earthians. 
When a man runs away with another 
man’s wife, when an inexperienced boy 
and girl marry in the face of all inter- 
ested advice, they complacently—and 
stubbornly—invoke the word affinity. 
(And so do writers when they want to 
be improper and have not the courage 
to admit it). Now, if the world were 
still frankly material and polytheistic, 


both the mad and the foolish in love 


would have ample excuse in the scientific 
definition of affinity: “chemical attrac- 
tion which takes place, at insensible dis- 
tance, between particles of bodies, and 
unites them to form a compound.” But 
while this definition sufficed for that bril- 
liant pagan world B. C., which infused 
life with a glow and color that civiliza- 
tion never. will know again, the advent 
of Christianity gave birth to a dweller 
within the flesh called the soul, and the 
belief in this separate spiritual entity is 
a fixed principle throughout the civil- 
ized world today; even among those that 
never set foot in church. It may be an 
inherited superstition or it may be a 
fact, but certain it is that civilized man 
believes in his soul and, whatever his 
behavior, has a good deal more respect 
for it than he has for his body. Its chief 
product is conscience, which, independ- 
ently of the crime of being found out, 
effects subtle revenges unknown to our 
pagan forefathers. And even where con- 
science is quieted by philosophy or sophis- 
try, still the soul sits apart maintaining 
its individuality, and insensibly meditat- 
ing upon the day when it shall find it 
convenient to achieve perfection. 


Therefore, can the body no longer be 
regarded as a mere combination of ele- 
ments to be acted or reacted upon by 
other elements, for however strong the 
violence of its impulses, it can always 
be controlled by the ego if the ego 


Affinities 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


chooses to exert itself. When a man 
runs off with his neighbor’s wife, or two 
young fools marry on nothing, they are 
merely obeying the dictates of the race, 
as Schopenhauer pointed out long since. 
No human criminal has ever been 


brought to light one-half so unscrupulous 
as Nature where the race is concerned; 
she cares no more for souls than for 


MY CALIFORNIA LADY 
N° LADY of sorrow and sad- 


ness, 

No dolorous lady of pain; 

Quintessence of glimmering glad- 
ness, 

Of laughter and dainty disdain. 


I’m tired of erotic Rossetti, 
Decadent dream-maidens of 
Wilde; 
I hail with a cloud of confetti 
The mountains’ and _ prairies’ 
gay child. 


Aweary of shoulders sin-laden, 


Swinburnian, willow-wood 
white, 
I smile with my _ merry-eyed 
maiden, 


My lady of dancing delight! 


SINCLAIR LEWIs 


mere human happiness; and the same 
men and women fall again into her 
snares, each time assuring themselves 
that the long-sought affinity—i. e., op- 


portunity for perfect happiness—has 
been found at last. There is no instru- 
ment like the popular word, the ready- 
made phrase, to help people to cheat 
themselves, to justify acts which that 
cold, critical brain in the ego under- 
stands for exactly what they are worth. 

Ill-used as this word affinity is, star- 
ing at us daily in the scandal columns 
of the press, still it is equally positive 
that it is held in reverence by intelligent 


and high-minded people—to say nothing 
of the poets. By them it is considered 


only in its spiritual significance. ‘That 
being the case the question naturally 
arises: Is it possible for affinities to rec- 
ognize each other from the confusing 
depths of their mortal envelope? 


The amount of misery among married 
people well enough off to command a 


certain amount of extraneous distinction, 


or too poor to think, is by no means 
appalling, and a respectable majority are 
amiably content with themselves, the 
world and each other. But on the other 
hand, where is that ideal state of bliss 
to be found (after honeymoon) which 
the marriage of so many “affinities” 
should surely bring to pass? The United 
States divorce courts are taxed to their 
utmost, and so would be the courts of 
Europe and Great Britain did they adopt 
our facile laws; and yet nine out of ten 
of these divorces are granted to people 
that marry for love, each convinced that 
the other possessed every perfection, and 
that the balking of their desire for union 
would mean death in life. On the other 
hand the world is packed with philo- 
sophical couples, young, middle-aged, 
old, who have settled down after all 
the vicissitudes of honeymoon and dis- 
illusion, into the best of friends and 
comrades, or are held together by the 
sentimental tie of children. These peo- 
ple have a proper contempt for the 
matrimonial failures, and get a good deal 
out of life, but even they have been 
kneaded into that romantic composition 
which in their youth they referred to so 
bravely and casually as affinities. Per- 
haps they smile sadly, perhaps grin when 
the word is used seriously in their pres- 
ence; and when their children fall in 
love too early and unwisely they trans- 
late it promptly into “calf love.” 


The common frailties of human na- 
ture and the utter commonplaces of 
daily existence dispel the illusion of af- 
finity for the married, in short order. 
The imaginative existence in which they 
dwelt while courting and afhanced, in- 
voked no presentment of the shabby, 
ugly, nerve-racking, weak and common- 
place qualities of which human nature 
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Gertrude Atherton at the age of 15 
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is so largely made up. The greatest of 
men are disappointing at close range to 
the women that have idealized them; 
how much more so the average man, 
who, good and kind and clever as he 
may be, is as ingenuous as an infant in 
revealing the mass of minor particles of 
which he is largely composed. "Women 
are cleverer in concealing their short- 
comings, but man, whatever his, has in 
the core of his soul an even higher ideal 
of human happiness than woman, and is 
gradually blunted into commonness, or 
refined into a vague but divine discon- 
tent as he feels the disintegration of the 
foundations that held aloft his Spanish 
turrets. He may assure himself again 
and again that he is perfectly satisfied 
with his lot, as indeed he may have good 
reason to be, but in that same core he 
is unconsciously looking on toward the 
unrealized, unconsciously hoping for 
something for which he has no name, 
but which assuredly is not to be found 
in his best of women. In the average 
woman this prick in the soul takes form 
in the mental vision (especially when 
her husband is a good sort), as an image 
of all sorts of things life has denied 
her, and she gets much satisfaction out 
of day-dreams. 

In the woman of a higher organiza- 
tion, this spiritual desire is as strong as 


in man and more formidable, because 
she is under no delusion as to its mean- 
ing, and in time to its hopelessness. 

I once had in mind the story of a 
woman who had had many lovers in 
her pursuit of happiness, and who, hav- 
ing convinced herself that Cecil Rhodes, 
incomparably the greatest man of many 
times, would have proved to be the real 
affinity of her fastidious soul, could she 
but have met him, undertakes a senti- 
mental pilgrimage to his high and lonely 
grave. There, recalling all she had 
heard of the man in the flesh, she real- 
izes that she probably would have dis- 
liked, might have abhorred him, even 
while clinging to the belief that. that 
great soul was hers alone. But the great 
soul could have been seen only in will- 
o’-the-wisp glimpses, through an_ in- 
tensely practical mind, a hard material 
envelope, a machine propelled by un- 
stinted libations of whisky, and _ ruth- 
lessly bad manners. Nevertheless, that 
a cosmic soul dwelt in that repellant 


clay there could be no manner of doubt, 


and the woman suddenly has a vision of 
it released from the flesh, comprehends 
the impotence of mortals to find their 
other part on earth; or to pierce the bar- 
riers did they blunder into its presence; 
and recalls the ancient belief that em- 
bodied souls, with a vast experience of 
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an immaterial and unimaginable life, 
spent their mortal existence in a vague 
search both for their lost half and for 
their first and infinitely superior world. 
Naturally their limited mortal vision 
was blinded again and again by the 
earthly forms of beauty they had lost; 
and which so often proved but the trap 
set by nature to perpetuate the race of 
man. Having received this revelation, 
the woman transfers the scene of her 
imaginative life to the plane beyond the 
grave, and mistakes are impossible. 
When the world realizes that all pur- 


suit of affinity on this plane of mortal 


existence is doomed to failure, it will 
marry with its reason, refrain from tak- 
ing its neighbor’s wife under impression 
that she is better than its own (an im- 
pression caused by a temporary confu- 
sion of the mental faculties), and accept 
the balking of its loves with considerable 
equanimity. Expecting less, it would, be- 
yond a doubt, find more; and it would 
also find a still greater pleasure in frus- 
trating the tyrannical schemes of na- 
ture while choosing a mate with highly 
developed ego, instead of with a cun- 
ningly devised nervous system—always, 
from birth to death, at war with the 
mind. The people who can do most to 
bring civilization up to this pitch are 
the novelists, and I attempted something 
of the sort in my Ancestors. The hero 
and heroine were a long time “falling 
in love,” and when they finally did, it 
was with their eyes wide open, after 
they, as well as the reader, had been 
brought to see that they were admirably 
fitted to assist each other in the eternal 
battle with life. There was no sense of 
“affinity,” no falling in love at first 


sight; it was emphasized that in other 


circumstances they would not have 
suited each other at all and that the 


heroine, at least, never would have mar- 


ried; and found life full of other in- 
terests. But in the peculiar conditions 
that arose, their life companionship be- 
came as sure as fate, and they had an 
opportunity to accomplish something to- 
gether, which is more than can be said 
of most married couples. No doubt, also, 
they would be happier than most, not 
only in this accomplishment, but because 
as individuals, highly developed, they 
must find each other more interesting 
than the average human being, and grow 
persistently. Perhaps, in spite of many 
incompatibilities, they might die in the 
belief that they were “affinities,” but 
that would really make no difference, 
because the conditions do not exist on 
this plane for affinities to enjoy each 
other, even could they be certain of the 
truth of their hopes, and this they never 
can be so long as that awkward tangle 
ot systems that make up the visible pres- 
ence called the body stands between. 
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The Poem Tells the Story 


. the moonlight falls weirdly 
and vast, sowing an inner flame.” 
George Sterling in “Caravan.” 


ACK of the mountain was the moon. 


He knew. Already its aura was 
thrown over the crest. Soon the silver- 
white flood! Now he was alone. Then 
he would be everything. Or so it seemed 
to him in crouching vigilance. Every- 
thing. 
For Randolph Lancaster didn’t want 
to be everything; in fact, he wanted most 
not to be anything. Too many worlds 
had gone crashing of late. Too many 
suns gone down. First, his theory of 
coast geology had gone flat; no proof 
whatever to substantiate his deductions. 
And every effort for the last ten years 
he had staked upon its proving out! If 
it had, he had been a made man by now; 
sitting among the authorities of knowl- 
edge. Then, his publishers had decided 
not to exploit his book of research as a 
possible theory. Everything flat! | 

He had run away into the coast moun- 
tains that he loved. Now the moon was 
coming to haunt him; to flood his mind 
and his anguished thoughts with weird 
fancies and tantalizing untruths ... . 
And he would be everything again... 
everything. 

The campfire sputtered in its ashes. 
It was chill. He put no more fuel on; 
let it die. His hopes were dying. Why 
feed either? Let him become a part of 
everything as the moon was everything. 
After all, being everything, one might 
not be able to find one’s self. There was 
peace in that. He loved the rocks; he 
had made them everything in his life. 
Now he was among them again.... 
The moon burst over the peak! 

The world was very wide about him 
now. Wide and light. Rocks, trees, all 
stood out for enumeration. A branch 
rustled with the weight of a passing 
breeze. A pine cone thumped to earth 
beside him. The moon was white, white. 

The air about was growing chill now, 
was edging to coldness. The fire was 
ash. Randolph Lancaster was chill, was 
more than chill, was getting cold. Still 
The moon 
was white, white. Yes, white hot. The 
moon was a white furnace. Under its 
magnet the tides flowed. Tides... . 
Randolph Lancaster mused .. . . Tides 
of people; tides in the loves of men; 
tides in their hopes and their wills. Low 
tides and intervening bars. ‘They had 
spelled disasters many times. But the 
high tides had come. Ships had waited 
for high tides to cross the obstructing 
bar. So had men. They had known 
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their courses. They had held them. Then 
the tides had come—Hope! 

He sprang to his feet. What a fool 
he was! To throw away ten years of a 
journey! It was only low tide now; low 
tide. Time, and he would find the true 
current. He would prove his theory to 
be a fact yet. The moon had sown an 
inner flame... . | 

Two thousand people crowded 
through the doors of the college audi- 
torium. The seats filled up rapidly. The 
hour had arrived. The announcer arose 
to introduce: 

“It is the pleasure of the college to 
present Mr. Randolph Lancaster, the 
noted geologist, who for thirty years 
has been a student of the formations of 
the coast mountains. A great belief has 
proven his very early theory, on which 
he has labored unflaggingly and never 
facing defeat for these long years.” 

Randolph Lancaster warmed to an 
inner flame. 


I’ve drank at every vine, 
The last was like the first; 

I never found a wine 

_ So wonderful as thirst. 


—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Bienen was it; he had known too many 
women. Fine wine they were, and 
as wines, different. Some were cooling 
and restful, some heady and over exuber- 
ant, some merely wine for the moment’s 
quenching. All were satisfying—tempor- 
arily. But all, like wine, lost after a 
time their quickening potency. And then 
he had to fall back on the reserve of 
self—or seek a new wine. But always 
the losing of spirit and—yYes, he had 
known too many women... 


Andrew Calverton crossed his legs 
over the edge of his cluttered desk, sit- 
ting haunched back on his shoulder 
blades. The steepled clock, two blocks 
down the canyoned street, had minutes 
ago struck seven. He had had no evening 
dinner. At eight he was appointed to 
take Fanchette Golding to the premier 
of Sandeling’s press-agented “Spring 
Window Review.” The same draught 
of girls. The same eternal tediousness 
of women. 


The clock chimed the half hour. 
Andrew Calverton sat unmoving. The 
quarter till eigit. He watched the dis- 
tant hands creep. “—en—five minutes to. 
He moved, straightened up, lifted down 
the receiver of the phone. “Fanchette? 
Sorry, not feeling well; just too sick to 


go. Will send the taxi around ... you 
and your mother use the box ... Yes, 
sick!” He hung up. 

He called the taxi, rose and went out. 
He was sick; sick of it all; the wine of 
women. Once he had been thirsty. Once. 

Spinning the wheels of musing thought 
he strode long blocks and came _half- 
aimlessly to the dim lighted park. Enter- 
ing, he passed the fountain and on to 
where benches were scattered about 
among screening evergreens. He halted. 
In shadowed seclusion a couple of lovers 
sat, he with his arms about the girl. 
They were young, ardently so. This 
was probably their first swift appeasing 
after thirst . . . Calverton mused: he 
had been young—younger—once . . and 
thirsty, like these. The girl—she had 
been the first one—had seemed the only 
all-wanted one. And how he had wanted 
her! God, how he had wanted her! 
Just a little beyond possibility, though, 
always. However, she had said maybe, 
ifi—. He had cut loose then to work 
the thirst into a financial possibility .. . 
Then when he had come back to get 
her .. . she had married another. How 
worlds crash! ... There had been many 
girls after that, here in the great city, 
many more. Each a drink to drown a 
thirst that would not drown. Wine... 

There, he had kissed her. It was 
a surety now. Would he find his wine 
what he thought it now in thirst? Or 
would he some day realize that being 
thirsty was the stronger, sweeter wine? 
. . . Calverton didn’t know . . . Pres- 
ently, he turned and inched away into 
the lanes of light. Steps. Steps... 

Later, when he let himself into his 
own living quarters in the Cornelian 
Club he found a message that the office 
clerk had poked through the slit in his 
door. It read: “Please call Belmont 
J-386,” and signed, ‘“Maybell Ca- 
meron.” 

“What!” The exclamation leaped 
from his lips. It startled him. ‘“Maybell 
Cameron!’’ Why, she had been one of 
the early ones. He had all but forgotten 
her. “Back again!” He felt half-anxi- 
ous to see her. Really, he did! Calver- 
ton smiled. 


Thirst! 


“Time is a heavy legend to be 
told.’ — Hortense Flexner in 
“French Clock.” 


OGER B. HARTLEY idled under 
the great elms that hemmed his an- 
cestral acres. Roger B. Hartley the 
Fourth. Before him his father had car- 
ried the name of his forbears. It was 


| 
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precedent that each in turn should carry 
‘t into the succeeding generation. To- 
morrow the-junior Hartley was to be 
married. 

He followed his eyes along the huge 
trees; probably planted there by his 
grandfather. They had no generations, 
these trees. They lived out their spans, 
or would, one by one. Soon they would 
only be a legend told. And what after 
them? Cities, perhaps. Cities! 

Back beyond their circumscription the 
white colonial house squatted like some 
gourmand of time. His grandfather 
and his great-grandfather had built it 
together. Quite the grandest achieve- 
ment in the countryside then. It had 
beckoned many people and given shelter 
to many festivities. Generals had housed 
there; notables had eaten at its tables. 
Here the generations of Hartleys had 
been born. The house was the Hartley 
heritage. 

And here tomorrow Roger B. Hartley 
IV, would lay the stones for another 
generation. Only the sun and the storms 
came and went; the Hartleys stayed on 


forever. Time! 


The boom and screech of traffic sound- 
ed along the length of forty-odd blocks 
of cluttered thoroughfares. Pedestrians 
intermingled with the flash and pass of 
motor and vehicle. Trolleys were pawns 
in the great hands of space and speed. 
Time was a monster to be overtaken and 
passed up on the next corner. Some- 
thing to be relegated into an historic 
past. Today was a growth of steel. Yes- 
terday was only a legend. . 

“You say the city’s only forty years 
old!” Conversation was a matter of in- 
terchange between pedestrians at pause 
on a busy corner. The questioner was 
white of hair. He stooped. 


“Practically that,”’ came the reply. “It 
seemed just the logical place for a city, 
and it came. Boomed from the first. A 
street here and a street there. Govern- 
ment moved in. More improvements. 
Old buildings gave way to new and 
larger buildings. Business took hold. 
pavements came and, of course, the trees 
came down.” The speaker halted his 
words. ‘There was a row of great elms 
full along the other side of this street. 
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Grand trees! Planted years ago by the 
old Hartleys. Their great house set back 
among them just where that next block 
begins .. . Gone, now.” As he spoke he 
seemed to age by ten years, though he 
couldn’t have been much past sixty. 
The other replied: “My great-grand- 
father was a scout and trapper through 
this country more’n a century ago. 
Fought with the Indians; near lost his 


life som’ere ’round hereabouts. They’ve 


told it down to every Benson since. It’s 
a’most a legend now. Yes, I reckon it 


was right ’round in here. The redskins 


got him with two arrows: one in the 
arm, the other through the calf o’ the 
leg. Layed over by a spring for three 
days till he could crawl away .. . They 
tell me it was right hereabouts .. . How 
times do change!” 

The two conversants separated: the 
last Benson and the Hartley IV. 

Time is a heavy legend. 


«Lam at anchor at your door, 
ys make me_ free.’—Jean 
Kenyon Mackenzie in “The Ven- 
ture.” 


HE SNOW was a white sea in air 

and on earth. Sky was not. Tree 
and stone building were ephemerally 
ghostal. Only within the fogging of 
window and the substance of wall was 
there reality. Clarice sat within, har- 
bored. 

Harbored ! 

Arden had gone out into the four 
o'clock smothering of white. Out to his 
duty of collecting toll-receipts, the day’s 
arbitration of the pass. of traffic and com- 
merce over the great Transit bridge. 
This was a regular duty; at about six 
he would return. Every day. 

Toll! What was it that made a 
woman more than flesh at the arbitra- 
tion of desire? And man more than a 
duty? And was desire of earth the 
great harbor. Or, had she herself un- 
wittingly made it too much so? The 
whole scheme of two being one seemed 
bound up in an unsolvable conundrum. 
And yet—Yes, it did seem that Arden 
was the exactor: first, of her love; then, 
of her every thought and movement; 
more, of her entirety. She wasn’t. her 
own; she was harbored in his will, in 


-stopped—stopped in their arms. 


‘I'm not glad to get in doors . . 
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what she was to him. . . Only the snow 
outside was free... free... 

But was it? It came lost through 
space seeking a harboring, a place to 
cling: to the arms of trees—trees that 
withstood winds, winds of variant 
thought; that shouldered up nights of 
doubt; shed black, terraneous rains to 
absolving earth. Only the snow they 
The 
snow was not free; seeking a place to 
haven as she had sought Arden. | 

But what did trees feel for the snow? 
That was it. What did Arden feel for 
her? Was she free in him, or was she 
bound to and in him? Bound! She 
wondered ... 

But how to be set free! Perhaps, it 
was her own desire more than any will 
of Arden’s that she was bound—was 
harbored. Couldn’t desire be the urge 
of harboring? She thought so. : 

Then, she alone could set herself 
free; not from loving Arden. No! 
Rather, in loving him... But that was 
what she had been doing all along! Lov- 
ing him! And it had bound her. To set 
herself free in loving him. That was 
what she wanted. How? 7 

There seemed. only one way; in know- 
ing him. 

And there was the conundrum. Had 
any woman ever really known a man? 
It was what she didn’t know that bound 
her to what she knew. And it would 
always be; always, inescapably always. 
How could she know everything—ever 
hope to know everything! | 

Outside the snow continued to fall, 
and continued to cling. 

At ten to six Arden came stamping in, 
loosening the clinging snow from his 
garmented form. So much snow; only 
a man! Yet he shook it off so easily! 
How he held her admiration. 

“It’s a beast of a night,” he puffed. 
“Wet snow—heavy. And say, maybe 
. stay 
here, too! You’re a lucky girl, not hav- 
ing to go out.” He sat down near the 
fire. “And what have you been doing 
all afternoon, with nothing to think 
about? I wish you had my head for a 
while and you’d know the job a man 


has, to make one big world into a har- 


bor for two ... That’s it, a kiss.” 
Harbors,” she whispered. 


‘ 
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The Wild Things at Sutro Heights 


F COURSE there is cock robin 
with his finely attuned ear, list- 
ening intently, and then quick as 

a flash thrusting his bill into the earth 
to drag out an angle worm which he 
swallows with much gusto. There, too, 
is the unblushing little beggar of a 
squirrel who takes all that is given him, 
runs and buries it, then comes back and 
brazenly asks for more. But the real 
gentry are the quail—at least five hun- 
dred of them—that roost under the ivy 
and other low growths every night in 
the year at Sutro Heights. 

As early as four o'clock in the after- 
noon the leader of the colony comes into 
the grounds and proceeds to a certain 
limb on a fir tree near the main walk. 
Here where he has a commanding view 
of all approaches he sends out a call—a 
peculiar bird note, which soon brings the 
individual family groups into the inclo- 
sure. Every quail out there knows that 
human kind is excluded from the Heights 
at five o'clock. Before the big gates 
close flocks of quail come running from 
every direction. After the mating sea- 
son many of them are striped backed, but 
the little ones know instinctively that 
they are safe from harm at the hands 
of the good-natured gardeners who pur- 
posely drop grains of wheat where the 
merest fledgelings may find them. 

In the dry season the main roadway 
gives off quite a cloud of dust as the 
numerous quail run along toward the 
wrecked greenhouse where the best shel- 
ter is afforded. Here in comparative 
security the whole covey go into hiding 
at dark only to emerge at daybreak and 
hie them away to forage all day among 
the lupins and tall grasses where the 
rag-tag and bobtail of the insect world 
make good eating for quail epicureans. 
The feathered folks wander afar—often 
going into the landscape gardens of 
Golden Gate Park, but nightfall finds 
them back again in the safe retreat of 
Sutro Heights. 

It was my good fortune to witness a 
case of quail family discipline. Like the 
dove the quail mates for life and re- 
mains near its nesting place, unless 
driven away by hunger or other neces- 
sity. All who know Sutro Heights will 
remember the small, oval-shaped grass 
plot with its fountain and group of 
diminutive grotesque figures, just out- 
side of the tall hedge west of the green- 
house. Nearer the hedge is a plot of 
hen-and-chicken cactus. Out of the 


hedge came a family of quail, father and 
mother quail and eight little ones. 
Father quail was in the lead. He chose 
for a lookout the dwarfed figure with a 
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turned up hat brim. Here he perched 
and called his brood. Mother quail and 
six youngsters soon joined him, two re- 
maining to pick a few bugs off the cac- 
tus leaves. Father quail uttered a shrill 
call, followed by a similar note from 
mother quail. This was repeated once 
or twice and then the truants ran across 
the road where both father and mother 
quail flew at them and pecked their 
wings so hard that the little fellows ran 
crying ‘“‘cheep, cheep, cheep,” in stac- 
cato notes of surprise and pain. They 


“Prometheus” at Sutro Heights 


we 


had not obeyed an order, and they got 
an awful licking for it! 

Mother quail is very ingenious in her 
methods of hiding her offspring in case 
of danger. With her startled p-r-r-r, 
chicks scatter in different directions, 
huddling up singly under a wild straw- 


berry or other leaf, and standing motion- “ 


less on one leg so skillfully as to defy 
detection. Mother quail in the mean- 
time diverts attention by scurrying along 
on the ground with dragging wings, 
quite in an opposite direction. She makes 
all the noise and flutter possible until 
the brood is safely hidden. Then with 


a sudden whirr of wings she flies to 


cover. When all is quiet and the danger 
past she comes back and cautiously calls 
her family together again. , 

With all their friendliness, none of 
the quail at Sutro Heights ever become 
domesticated. There is something in- 
nately wild in the quail even if hatched 
in captivity. He will come back to his 
nesting place and will live and die within 
a short radius, but he is never tamed. 
The old gardeners at Sutro Heights 
have many tales to tell about the colony 
of quail they feed and provide with 
shelter. —TThe men themselves are a part 
of the landscape they help to beautify. 
Each is a character study, but they have 
evolved a simple philosophy of life, more 
or less in keeping with their surround- 
ings. When the city takes possession of 
Sutro Heights, as it must with the pass- 
ing of Dr. Emily Merritt, the daughter 
of the house of Sutro, I wonder what 
will become of the quail and other wild 
things, or even the kindly, simple- 
hearted gardeners who are so sincerely 
attached to the place. 

By agreement with the Sutro heirs, 
the Heights becomes a part of San Fran- 
cisco’s breathing places, but possession 
is denied during the lifetime of the pres- 
ent occupant and caretaker. The seclu- 
sion and trimness of a private estate 
characterizes the spacious grounds sur- 
rounding the quaint old house where 
Adolph Sutro dispensed a lavish hospi- 
tality when men of his class owned and 
developed large rural properties. The 
Heights in those days were well out of 
town, and might properly be considered 
“in the country.” Some day all that will 
be changed. The honk of the automo- 
bile will disturb the quiet retreat where 
those who love solitude may still go and 
sit in the sun. Peanut shells, bits of 
paper and all the debris of the pedes- 
trian population will soon litter the clean 
swept walks, and the busy, chattering 
wild things will be frightened away. 
Will the City Fathers take better care 
of the quail families than do the garden- 
ers at Sutro Heights? I wonder! With 
all its historic aloofness this haven of a 
rich man, who had visions of a city’s fu- 
ture greatness, will become the pleasure 
ground of an unthinking, unappreciative 
public. Manifest destiny so wills it and 
so does the house of Sutro. It is a price- 
less heritage, and the choicest portion of 
a matchless unbroken coast line from 
Hunter’s Point to the Cliff House and 
on down the peninsula for miles on either 
side of the starting points. Somewhere 
in this environment the little quail and 
other wild things should be allowed to 
find an abiding place. 


- 
> 
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Justice to Joaquin Miller 


“A LL the town of Bagdad is passion- 
ate for poetry,” said Hassan to me. 

And I answered, “By Eblis and the 
powers of darkness, should I not know 
this? And know that therein lies the 
secret of the strength of Islam? In 
poems and tales alone shall live the eter- 
nal memory of this city when I am dust 
and thou art dust, and the Bedouin shall 
build his hut upon my garden and drive 
his plow beyond the ruins of my palace 


and all Bagdad is broken to the ground !. 


“Ah! if ever there shall arise a nation 
whose people have forgotten poetry or 
whose poets have forgotten the people, 
though they send their ships beyond Ta- 
probane, or their armies across the hills 
of Hindustan—though their city be 
greater than Bablyon of old, though 
they mine a league into the earth or 
mount to the stars on wings—what of 
them? They are naught!” 

In April these words were spoken in 
Pasadena by one of the Community- 
Players in Flecker’s great play, which 
Bernard Shaw calls the finest thing of 


its kind since Shakespeare. Costumed as — 


the great Sultan, Haroun Al Raschid, 
in all his splendor, tall and magnificent, 
one of our Lowell High School boys of 
a few years ago, Bram Nossen, one of 
my neighborhood-children, wrote to me 
these words, in love with the part he 
was playing in Pasadena, because he has 
the brains to appreciate the eloquence 
.nd the truth of these Shakespearean 
nes. And why should we not appreci- 
‘e them, also? 

Has California poets? She has. Where 
are they? What are we doing with 
them ? 

If a cataclysm should rend the earth 
asunder, or an ice-age descend upon us, 
what will there be left to tell of us and 
our brief stay upon this landmark 
which we claim as our own? Is our 
town passionate for poetry? Are we 
the nation hinted at, whose people have 
forgotten poetry or whose poets have 
forgotten the people—are we they who 
mine a league into the earth for gold 
and silver, and who fly skywards—yet 
who are NAUGHT? 

Let it not be breathed upon the air! 

We have our poets, many of them 
whose names should be inscribed in 
deathless bronze to stand for us. Is there 
one who has sung an undying song to 
survive the ages? There is. Who is the 
man? His name is Joaquin Miller and 
he has written his name amongst the 
greatest. 

When he returned from London with 
the praise of the scholars and critics as 
a halo about his head, our people of San 
Francisco were doubtful. How could 
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such things be? Why, he had written 
for the Golden Era, “that Vade Mecum 
of the Mining-Camps,” as the first 
editor, J. Macdonough Foard, had ex- 
pressed it. His early verses were there 
to be seen in the FILES OF THOSE 
DUSTY TOMES PRESERVED IN 
AN OBSCURE OFFICE IN SOME 
OLD BUILDING ON MONT- 
GOMERY STREET. I, myself, knew 
those old tomes piled up like a cord of 
wood—yet so precious as a history of 
early California’s literature—until it 
was “scissored” for items with which to 


Joaquin Miller 


start a new  publication—and finally 
was devoured by the flames of 1906. 
I, myself, have read those early poems 
of Joaquin Miller’s in the beginning. 

But when his “Poems of the Sierras’’ 
were published in London, archbishops 
and great men set the crown of praise 
upon his brow. 

When he returned to San Francisco 
in 1871, I happened to be at the Grand 
Hotel, and saw him at table in his red 
necktie, and with his flowing hair, try- 
ing to assume the grand manner which 
was expected of him. He was in his 
first manhood very youthful and _ nat- 
urally affected by his intercourse with 
court-circles into a new being. How 
could he help it? No one can live in 
London without coming under its in- 
fluence. He had learned there was noth- 
ing so cold on the outside as the British 
heart, as there was nothing so warm as 
on the inside. 


And he knew the INSIDE OF THE 
BRITISH HEART. 


He sang a new song to them, and 
they counted him in! 


OOM! Room! to turn ’round in, to 
breathe and be free 
And grow to be giant and sail as at sea, 
With the speed of the wind, on a steed 
with his mane 
To the wind, without pathway, or route 
or a rein! 


Room! 
white-bordered sea 

Blows a kiss to a brother as boundless 
as he; 

And to east and to west, to the north 
and the sun 

Blue skies and brown grasses are welded 
as one, 

And the buffalo comes like a cloud on 
the plain, 

Pouring on like the tide of a storm- 
driven main. 

And the lodge of the hunter to friend 
or to foe 

Offers rest, and unquestioned you come 
or you go. 

My plains of America! 
lands! 

From a land in the seas in a raiment of 
foam, | | 

That has reached to a stranger the wel- 
come of home, 

I turn to you, lean to you, lift you my 
hands! 

It was brave and it was touching of 
Miller to include the poem, “With 
Walker in Nicaragua,” he who had 
failed ingloriously. But although it 
might have jeopardized his stand in Lon- 
don to stand for the dead comrade, they 
honored him for it, and forgave him. 

In 1893, when I undertook the task 
of preparing “The Story of the Files 
of California” for the Columbian Ex- 
position, I headed one chapter, ‘‘The 
Incomparable Three,” meaning thus to 
designate our most distinguished literary 
stars. They were then, and are now, 
best known of all, Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte and Joaquin Miller. 


As Joaquin Miller had returned from 
several trips abroad to settle on his acres 


Room to be free where the 


Seas of wild 


‘back of Oakland, “On the Heights,” it 


was possible for me to interview him per- 
sonally for my sketch, by the influence 
of a mutual friend. 


I desired to do him justice, and he 
was willing to answer my questions. To 
my surprise he came very early in the 
morning—it was seven. He brought me 
a copy of the “City Beautiful,” and my © 
young daughter and I sat, spellbound, 
listening to his story of his visit to Jeru- 
salem. He was simple and direct in his 
narrative, much older looking than when 


_ I had first seen him. But while he wore 


his trousers thrust into his boots, upon 
his hand sparkled a wonderful diamond, 
which I have since learned was pre- 
sented to him by the Prince Imperial, 
whom he met in England just before his 
tragic end in Africa. That diamond al- 
ways illuminated his person: it spar- 
kled so intensely. We sat and listened 
from seven till two p. m. There was no 
breakfast, no luncheon in our house that 
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day—we had no time to think of eating. 

Later on, he often called in our eve- 
nings at home when our friends came, 
and we were prepared to give hospi- 
tality. 


R. AND MRS. WILLIAM C. 
Morrow, Miss Ina _ Coolbrith, 
John H. Carmany of the Old Overland, 
Yda Addis, a writer for the Argonaut, 
Philip Verrill Mighels and other news- 
paper writers were in our circle in those 
days.. Miller became very cheerful and 
natural in his talks with everyone on 
every-day topics, but he avoided any- 
thing about himself. He got tired being 
interviewed. And used to change the 
subject suddenly. 


I could not help asking him how it 
was that he had gained such a splendid 
grasp on English? growing up in the 
wilds as he had done. But he would 
have none of it. Leaning over he would 
say as if he were talking to a sea-lion, 
“Give us your flipper, good-bye.” And 
taking up his hat he would depart. — 

That was the last time I saw him, in 
1893. 

Nearly ten years later I was visiting 
San Francisco and bought the splendid 
volume of the Huntington edition of his 
works, and there I found the answer to 
my question. 

“Divest your mind at once of the idea 
that the schools of Oregon were in the 
least inferior to the best in the world. 
Columbia College, Eugene City, was 
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famous from the beginning as an educa- 
tional center.’ 


He also tells how the Archbishop of 
Ireland invited him to a breakfast to 
meet Browning and others, and _ his 
friend exclaimed, “Your fortune is 
made.”’ Not until his return did he see 
the entire name of the Archbishop—it 
was Dean Trench of the great Univer- 
sity, and he cried out, “Oh, why didn’t 
I know he was my Trench on Words— 
whom I know so well.” 


He was always a scholar—a student 
—anyone who knows “Trench on 
Words” is educated even if he grows 
up in the wilds. 


Two great poems of his will always 
live “Columbus,” and “The Passing of 
Tennyson.” “Sail On! Sail On!” was 
recited East and West and all over the 
world. Tennyson who was alive at this 
time, said of it, “I wish I had written 
that poem.”’ Miller’s tributes to Byron 
and to Bret Harte are classical. But all 
the world knows that he wrote “Sail 


Cn! Sail On.” 


I would have a bronze tablet set up 
in Golden Gate Park, with the young 
picture of Joaquin Miller upon it with 
at least one stanza of the poem with a 
ship to accompany it, to show we give 
honor where honor is due. 

Besides Joaquin Miller, is the only 
one of our great writers who returned 
to live his life in California. Not only 
did he make poems, but he made trees 
grow, hundreds of thousands of them, 
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to cover the bare hillsides of his acres, 
by his own hand. He never owed money 
to anyone. He lived for his trees. You 
may visit the park named for him up in 
Diamond Canyon, he spent very little on 
his buildings, but he planted multitudes 
of trees, to beautify the land for us of 
today. 

Bret Harte never returned to us. 
Mark Twain never returned to us; 
when he went around the world he 
omitted San Francisco to avoid meeting 
the old friends of his youth, he went by 
way of Oregon. 

But Miller is ours to the death. I 
think we ought to be loyal to him. He 
had his faults. Who has not. But his 
mind was greater than his physical self; 
he supped with the gods. Take in your 
hand that beautiful volume of the Hunt- 
ington edition with its decorative de- 
sign of Mount Shasta upon it, equal to 
any Fujiyami ‘picture, as it shines out 
like a pearl mountain from the Nevada 
point of view. Turn the pages where 
the songs are sung for the down-trod- 
den and those who have ingloriously 
tailed, “To the Men of Forty-Nine,” 
“to men who made a pathway with their 
dust ;” ‘To the bravest battle that ever 
was fought by the mothers of men,” 
“To Oom Paul.” He has sublimated the 
humble and the lowly. 

“Oh, Hassan, tell me, has our town 
like Bagdad, a passion for poetry that 
will make us live in after TIME? Have 
we a poet who will sing our songs that 
others may know that we have lived?” 


Corncob’s Confession 


ingly and caressingly, and then 
again he bites me viciously, and 
today, in a rage, he threw me into his 
desk. It was the only time I can re- 
member he actually hurt my _ feelings, 
and I determined to voice my resent- 
ment, for he has told me many times I 
was his inspiration, notably since I 
have become old and mellow. 
Inspiration, forsooth! Just the 
day, after grinding me between his teeth 
for fully an hour, he leaned back in his 
chair, and that old writing machine 
with its squeaky keys was silent. For 
which I was very glad, for often I could 
dose in sweet repose, if it weren’t for 
the clatter of that thing dinning in my 
ears. When I was young I did not 
mind the noise, but now that age is 
creeping upon me, I often sigh for quiet 
and peace and reflection. 
He took me in his hand affectionately. 
“Old friend,” he said, “you are a 


| ines and he handles me lov- 
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treasure. But for you I’m sure I could 
not have developed that situation. You 
are indeed a source of inspiration. I 
know my stuff would never get over if 
your spirit did not guide me.” 

» Well, I don’t know as to that, but I 
will say that he showed entirely too 
much spirit in throwing me into this 
desk in disgust. And that after all he 
says I do for him! But there you have 
it—ungrateful as humans ever are. 
Sometimes I wonder if fate were kind 
to me when | fell into literary work. 
Had I become the friend of some pro- 
saic man, I feel my life would have been 
more peaceful and always would I have 
been treated with consideration. 

Did I say literary? It is to laugh, 
and I do laugh very often, but, of course, 
I do not let him hear me. You see, I 
believe in being considerate of a per- 
son’s feelings. If you could see him 
pound that poor old writing machine at 


times—he calls it his old mill—then 
ponder, then jump up and pace the 
room, then look for long minutes at 
the burning logs in the fireplace, and 
sometimes (maybe I shouldn’t tell this) 
he swears—all this in striving for liter- 
ary effect. And the result? Most al- 
ways it would prick one’s conscience 
sorely to call the result literary. And 
then I laugh at him—to myself of 
course. But maybe I ought not to laugh, 
for the poor fellow really does strive, 
and I believe anyone who works hard 
should be respected for it. 

However, it seems I just can’t be 
charitable, for I have grown to be a 
rather severe critic of literary produc- 
tion. Now don’t think I have imbibed 
some of his egotism. No. I inherited 
my talent for literary criticism from a 
long line of ancestors, the friends of 
the literati—a line which goes back to 
my great progenitor in Missouri. So, 


when his manuscript comes back with 
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one of those neatly printed little slips 
and his face whitens and he swallows 
several times, I smirk—in unholy satis- 
faction—for I could have told him he 
could have saved his grief—and postage. 


Of course, I like him, you know, and 
I would like to see him succeed—the 
potency of my inspiration is at stake. 
One thing I will say in his behalf—he 
does not want to get into the charmed 
circle without winning his way there. 
Writers there have been who have 
gained renown by accident rather than 
through the facility of their pens— 
writers who have made money by pan- 
dering to lust and license and finding 
publishers like unto themselves. How- 
ever, these writers are as they are not 
through prostitution of their talents, for 
one cannot debase what one does not 
possess. 

So, you see, I am what I claim to be 
—a severe critic. I often wish there 
were more like me who would speak up, 
even as the result of having their feel- 
ings wounded as I have just had mine 
wounded—at the hands~ of alleged 
geniuses. If more of my kinsmen were 
to criticise and protest against the stuff 
that nowadays masquerades as stories 
and literature, there would be less de- 
bauching of young and foolish persons. 

There! I did not mean to preach a 
sermon exactly, but when I do break 
my silence, smarting under personal 
hurts and professional deprecation, I 
like to have my say before I stop talking. 
I hope you will not be angry at me, for 
this is a sort of confession, and confes- 
sions must be complete to be salutary, 
I’ve heard. 

Speaking of confessions, My Friend 
often confesses to that rattly old type- 
writer, and, of course, being present, I 
am forced to hear. One would think to 
listen to him at times that the figments 
of his imagination were real flesh-and- 
blood persons, although the poor things, 
when I look them over on his typewrit- 
ten sheets they appear to me so lifeless. 


He said the other night, after he had 
fussed and fumed a while: ‘““Why don’t 
you say something, girl, instead of stand- 
ing there like a boob in a situation like 
this?”” The poor dear; I didn’t wonder 
she had nothing to say, for she was such 
a pale and poorly created character that 


she could not help being dumb. Instead 


of blaming himself for his weak imagi- 
nation, he blamed the fruit of it. 


Writers—I mean, would-be writers— 
seem to have a habit of placing the blame 
for things in the wrong place. As, for 
instance, just now when he cast me 
roughly into the desk. I had been try- 
ing to help him work out that plot for 
two hours—trying hard too. It wasn’t 
my fault if the plot was as plotless as 
that of many best sellers. But that habit 
of his for blaming things on the wrong 
person was well illustrated not so long 
ago. He had written a short story—at 
least, that’s what he called it—while 
I was on the shelf discarded. But I 
managed to see it, and I was glad no 


part of it could be blamed on me—and 


bond paper so expensive too. 

Well, in high hope—it’s funny they 
can keep so hopeful—he sent the story 
to a magazine, and when it came back 
with that cute little slip, he. swore— 
scandalously. ‘‘Why, oh, why is it that 
most of the pin-headed men in the world 
warm editorial chairs? Oh, how per- 
verse is fate to do such low-down thing! 
Here we try to grind out stuff to edify 
and amuse the reading public, and then 
to have it fall into the hands of such as 
these! I tell you, it goes over their 


heads!”’ he stormed. Well, sir, if you 


had seen his “story” and thought he 
could find an editor who would print it, 
you would be a bigger fool than I know 
he is. I beg your pardon if I speak too 
plainly. 

He got a pamphlet written by Dr. 
Doodlebug. You know, the Doc in his 
callow days tried once to commune with 
his dad’s seasoned cob pipe. Of course 
he didn’t understand his father’s trusty 
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old friend, and the young man got sick 


-—as he should under the circumstances. 


Straight off and without further experi- 
ment, he knew tobacco must be harm- 
ful to the human system—I said, hu- 
man—and now he’s writing brochures 
on the evils of nicotine—although he 
had only nicked it in his ’teens. Don’t 
look scornful—that wasn’t intended to 
be a pun. I have never heard whether 
Dr. Doodlebug be in the pay of one of 
those reform associations, but it doesn’t 
matter anyway. 

This anti-smoking tract came in the 
mail one day, and My Friend read it: 
Then it was I was laid on the shelf, and 
it was during My Friend’s abstemious 
period he wrote the story I have just 
spoken about. Of course, I don’t. blame 
Doodlebug, and if he is making a living 
in the reform profession, that’s his busi- 
ness. However, his pamphlet had the 
effect of making My Friend do some 


very bad writing and very good swear- 


ing. Not that I approve of cussing, you 
understand, but of its kind nothing bet- 
ter could have been desired—or deplored. 

Since the demise of the Doodlebug 
theory in our humble abode, My 
Friend has been doing better work— 
with my inspiration—better writing, I 
mean. One may note I use the term 
“writing” rather inadvisedly. But I 
have hopes he may eventually see his 
name in print with something readable 
following it. I have heard of writers 
who accumulated enough of those little 
printed slips that say nothing in beau- 
tiful sentences to paper a mansion. 


These writers did succeed in wearing - 


down the resistance of editors, and the 
oft-rejected suitor was at last accepted; 
and, strange as it may be, a few of the 
once stubborn rejectees became literary 
lions, which may or may not be a trib- 


- ute to editorial acumen. 


So, since strange things do happen in 
literary circles, there may be hope—oh, 
yes, extremely faint, I grant you—that 
one day My Friend may decide to go 
into the wallpaper business. 


Pierson Barton Reading 


IERSON BARTON READING, 

first white settler in California north 
of Sutter’s Fort! | 

If the passengers on the Espee de luxe 
galloping northward along the ‘Road 
of a Thousand Wonders’—never more 
fitly named, looking out over the hills 
and valleys, could close their beauty 
sated eyes for a moment, and open them 
to a period of eighty odd years ago, what 
exclamations, what craning of necks. 


By Rosina GILEs 


what wonder-wide eyes would greet a 
little band of travel stained men, gaunt 
with hunger, dimmed with the grime of 
nature’s crudest contacts, worn with the 
struggle of deferred hopes, with their 
emaciated beasts staggering under the 
weight of packs and riders, yet with the 
light of triumph in their haggard eyes 
over hardship met and conquered. These 
men, akin to Columbus, Livingston, and 


Amundsen, begot of the seed of Ulys- 
ses; these men who broke ground, as 
it were, for the delectable fruits of our 
present civilization, members of . the 
Chiles-Walker party who crossed the 
plains in 1843. 

Pierson B. Reading was a member of 
a small independent party which left 
Westport, Missouri, for California Val- 
ley on Friday, May 19, 1843, and tra- 
veled with the Oregon Company until 
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they reached Fort Hall on the Snake 


River and there left them to go to 


Fort Boise and on to the Valley over 
an unexplored route. According to a 
journal kept by Mr. Reading, with maps 
along that memorable trek 
through a region hitherto unpenetrated 
by the foot of white man, the trail was 
southward along the course of the Mal- 
huer and Pit Rivers from Klamath Lake 
down the Sacramento to Fort Sutter, 
or New Helvetia. 


At Fort Boise the party separated 
and thirteen men, including Jos. B. 
Chiles and P. B. Reading started for 
the Valley on Tuesday, October 3rd. 

Mr. Reading writes in his journal: 

“Capt. Payette, (of Fort Boise) tak- 
ing into consideration the length of our 
trip and the uncertainty of finding any 
game, kindly shared with us: his scant 
stock of provisions. With the greatest 
economy we have sufficient for about 15 
days to eat but once a day and a scanty 
meal. We hope to reach the valley in 
about 25 or 30 days”... “Friday 


16th. Our provisions are nearly ex- 


hausted. We have been living for the 


past three days on a pint of weak soup 
for each man twice a day.” . . . “Tues- 
day 17th. Travel very slowly. Obliged 
to dismount and lead our poor, ex- 
hausted horses. Ourselves, too, are weak 
from the little solid food we have eaten 
for several days past . . . [To make our 
condition still more deplorable it has 
set in to rain, with a cold, driving wind. 
Again we have partaken of our thin, 
weak soup, leaving only a sufficiency of 
flour and grease for one meal more.” 

“Thursday 26th. We have eaten 
nothing since Tuesday morning. In this 
condition we suffer very much, not only 
from the pain of-starvation, but from 
the fatigue of walking as we begin to 
grow weak, and walk we must. The 
mountains are so steep that our horses 
can scarcely climb them alone, having 
traveled hard all day and only made 20 
miles.” 

Thus they continue ever toward the 
goal of their desire, through storm and 
snow, without food, without shelter, at- 
tacked by Indians, losing their animals, 
yet holding fast to their hope and hign 
courage until on Tuesday 31st “ 


_ after crossing a pretty high hill, saw 


the valley close to us, and never were a 
set of poor wornout travelers more grat- 
ified than we. After so much toil and 
travel to have the Eldorado in view! 
No one can imagine our feelings after 
traveling through a hostile country, In- 
dians watching every movement to take 
advantage of ‘the weakness of a small 
party and shout over our scalps... 
Heaven has so far prospered us and 
thanks to the Giver of all Good for our 


success.” 


After passing down the valley they 
reached Sutter’s Fort on Friday, Nov. 
10th. From a personal letter dated Feb- 
ruary 7, 1844: 

“TI have undergone many privations 
and hardships during a great portion 
of that journey over such a boundless 
wilderness. Starvation and fatigue were 
our constant companions, and as a last 
resort to sustain sinking nature we were 
obliged to eat our horses and mules . . . 
After a long exercise of all the per- 
severence and fortitude we possessed, we 


last reached this happy country . . . 


and the Spanish settlement on the Sac- 
ramento River where we were most 
hospitably received . . . As regards the 
means to send letters to me, the best 
opportunity is offered through the house 
of Messrs. Appleton and Co. of Boston, 
who have several vessels on this coast. 
I believe they send out one every year.” 


Can we imagine, in this day of aero- 
plane mail and of our sitting in our arm 
chairs and hearing the clocks strike in 
London, what it meant to get letters 
from home once a year? 

Mr. Reading became the personal 
friend of Capt. Augustus Sutter as well 
as being closely related with him in 
business, and was left in command at 
Fort Sutter during Sutter’s absence in 
the Micheltorena Campaign, and was 
granted in 1844 a large tract of land in 
what is now known as Shasta County. 
In 1845 he made extensive explorations 
through the northern part of California 
and the portions of Oregon and Nevada 
adjacent to this state. 

He was active from the first in pro- 
moting the revolt of the settlers and 
took part in the meeting at Sonoma July 
4, 1846 when war was declared against 
Mexico, and served under Fremont in 
the “Bear Flag Battalion” with the 
rank of Major and Paymaster, and was 
appointed head of the Commission of 
the U. S. to confer with the Commis- 
sioners of California to decide as to the 
terms of surrender, Jan. 13, 1847. In the 
same year he was commissioned by Fre- 
mont as special Agent and Attorney to 
proceed with blank bonds, signed by 
Fremont and by Wm. H. Russel, 
Secretary of State to ‘““Mazatlan, Lima 
or any other place he may select to ne- 
gotiate certain loans for the use and ben- 
efit of the U.S.” with all powers neces- 
sary to accomplish the result. In 1850 he 
went to Washington to settle his war 
accounts, and it was stated by the War 
Department that his accounts were the 
best sent in during the war. While there 
he proceeded to Vicksburg to settle an 
old business debt of $60,000 and ac- 
crued interest. 

After his discharge from the army he 
settled on his Shasta County property, 
the San Buena Ventura Rancho, and 
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farmed his extensive acres. Here he 
planted the first fruit trees and olives 
in Shasta County and raised the first 
cotton in California . 

He was much sought after for polit- 
ical honors but he preferred to remain 
on his farm and develop its resources. 

The early mines north of Peter Las- 
sen’s ranch on Deer Creek, called the 
Northern Mines, were discovered by 
Major Reading and worked by him and 
his Indians previous to 1849. He was 
generous and hospitable to all and par- 


ticularly to the early immigrants, assist- 


ing them in every way possible, not only 
materially but with the greatest. sym- 
pathy of kindness and cheer to these 
‘strangers in a strange land.” He was 
often known to pour gold dust into the 
scales of the packers to balance the 
weight of the articles purchased from 
them. The first County Seat of Shasta 
County was at his ranch in 1851, and 
the first treaty with the Indian tribes 
and their Agent, O. M. Wozencroft, 
was signed there on’ Aug. 15, 1851. 
Toward the Indians he was ever fair 
and generous and won from them th- 
title of “Shacktu” or White Chief. He 
considered himself personally respons- 
ible for the safety and welfare of those 
under his charge. When, after a par- 
ticularly ghastly atrocity, the white men. 
hot for the Red man’s blood, called on 
him to deliver up his own peaceable 
Indians he said, “Over my dead body, 
Gentlemen!” His villagers were not 
molested. As late as 1859 the tribes 
would visit his ranch and he would al- 
low them to go into his band of cattle 
and kill and eat as many as they wanted. 
During one visit of Captain Jack’s tribe 
it is said that Joaquin Miller was pres- 
ent and did the lassoing. An old “Di- 
rectory. of Shasta County” gives the poez 
credit with being “an adept with the 
rope. It was a beautiful sight to see his 
long auburn hair and whiskers stream- 
ing on the wind in his race after his 
bovine.” 


Major Reading was unanimously 
granted by all who knew him or had 
business or social dealings with him, in 
his every word, deed, and contact to be 
a man among pioneers, a gentleman 
among men and a prince among gentle- 
men until his too early death which 
came at his ranch, Buena Ventura, May 
29, 1868, twenty-four hours after it was 
deeded to him, and he lies there in his 
beloved acres about a mile from the 
Cottonwood station, Shasta County, 
unforgotten and still revered by all who 


hold in mind his services to northern 
California and to Shasta County in par- 
ticular as one of its founders and benc- 
factors. 
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A Dime’s Worth of F irecrackers 


HE felt-making-machine of the 
Mammoth Roofing Paper Com- 
_ pany, known as “the mill,” roared 
like a huge captive beast, as though in 
protest over forced labor! The engine- 
room was torrid; therefore Bill Allen 
the engineer on the afternoon shift 
opened the door which led into the rag- 
cutting room. After the picketed gate 
was in place—the engineer looked curi- 
ously around the cutting department. 
An odor of wet and mouldy rags assailed 
his nostrils, and, while he was not an 
overly sensitive individual he reasoned 
which were the worst—an over heated 
engine-room—or one that was cooled by 
the dank fetid air that swept over and 
partook of the nature of the cut and 
piled, moist rags! 

As he lounged against the gate the 
engineer glimpsed a little round-should- 
ered figure upon whose head perched a 
conical shaped hat of brown felt, crouch- 
ing over the cylinder of a rag-cutting- 
machine swatting lustily with a short 
handled sledge a wrench in his efforts 
to loosen the fastenings of one of the 
fly-knives. The ragged, gray-haired me- 
chanic had the appearance of three score 
years, although his actual age was forty; 
and apparently hard years were they all 
if appearances counted for naught. His 
hair, a dirty gray was reminiscent of 
the vast pyramid of cut rags waiting to 
be fed into the hungry maws of the 
beaters. His complexion was ruddy, and 
his smile was horrid on account of 
neglected teeth. Always, so it seemed, 
his face carried the gray stubble of a 
week—it was uncanny how the man’s 
beard always, apparently had the same 
amount of lint filled, spikes of drab! 


“Hey there,” called Bill Allen, in a 
voice that boomed above the growl of 
the mill, “are yuh havin’ any luck?” 


Sock, sock, sock, beat the hammer 
against the wrench; the little mechanic 
appeared oblivious of everything except- 
ing his work. 

Leaning his short chunky body against 
the engine room gate the engineer wiped 
his swarthy face with a blue bandana 
handkerchief and ended by giving the 
heavy black mustache that divided his 
face an impatient tug. 

“Huh, wonder what’s bitin’ him 
now ?”’ muttered the engineer to no one 
in particular, as his brown eyes burned 
with curiosity. “Maybe the wife or one 
of the kids is sick again!” 

Once more the bull like voice of Allen 
roared, but the bent figure on the rag 
machine gave no sign that it heard. Im- 
patiently the engineer opened the gate 


By Percy E. 


and slamming it behind him he trotted 
over to Bean and tapping him on the 
shoulder shouted : 

“Say Danny ol’ Bean what seems to 
be the trouble?” 

Swat, swat, went the hammer against 
the wrench, a pause, then in a low, 


‘rumbling voice which was impossible 
except to the initiated to understand 


Danny Bean retorted: 

“G ’n I’m busy—not like an engineer 
who has nothin’ to do except throw a 
little grease and watch the wheels go 
’round.”’ 


“Ah, at last it speaks,” cried Allen: 


joyously. 

Bang, bang, clanged the 
against the battered wrench. 

For a few moments Allen looked 
speculatively at his co-worker, then his 
teeth gleamed beneath the background 
of mustache as he returned to the en- 
gine room. Diving into his locker he 
produced a tempting red apple and tak- 
ing it to the sweating mechanic said: 

“Here Bean ol’ top have an apple!”’ 
and he held up the tempting sphere of 
red. 

“Ah stop yuh kiddin’,”’ mumbled the 
little man. 

“Kidding nuthin’,” rapped out the 
engineer, “do yuh want this apple or 
shall I eat it myself! a 

“Sure I’ll take it,” declared Danny 
Bean wiping his hands on a grimy bit 
of waste, “throw it to me! Thanks,” 
he muttered as he sank his decayed 
fangs into the luscious fruit. 

“How’s everything at home?” in- 
quired the engineer now that the ice 
had been broken with an apple as it 
were. | 

“Oh so so. You know how it is with 
me. I bought those two small bungalows 
from the village where that “war baby” 
was dismantled, then had ’em trans- 
ported to my bit o’ land. Now I go 
home at twelve o'clock and sleep until 
eight in the morning—then go to work 
for about six or seven hours on my job 
of makin’ one house outta two, then I 
come to work. That’s the reason I get 
my clothes from the rag pile,” said the 
mechanic as he indicated bales upon 
bales of discarded clothing gleaned from 
the four corners of the earth, awaiting 
their turn to be fed into the madly 
whirling blades of the rag-cutters. 

Allen’s eyes glowed sympathetically 
as he recalled the bit of alkali land 
that the little mechanic was fighting de- 
fiantly to convert into a little Eden of 
his own. 


hammer 


“Have you found anything worth 
while?” inquired the engineer when he 
returned from his tour of inspection and 
resumed his conversation with Danny 
Bean. 

Many of the clothes contained money, 
small coins for the most part, that their 
previous owners had neglected to re- 
move before disposing of their cast-offs! 
Bean knew this, and feverishly every 
night he dug into the nooks and cran- 
nies of the giant machines for some such 
booty. Usually the booty was pitifully 
small. Just pieces of cut and twisted 
silver coins, occasionally a gold coin or 
part of it was found—but as a rule 
Bean found little bits of coin silver and 
when he had collected a sufficient quan- 
tity he melted them into a small bar 
and disposed of it. 

“Nothin’ yet!” grumbled Bean, 
“‘luck’s against me here, but today I fin- 
ished my house and tomorrow you know 
is the fourth of July and I’m going to 
celebrate. Why I even had my place 
insured this morning, and the agent 
said, ‘that he never saw another place 
like it’!” finished the little man proudly. 

Allen struggled with the desire to 
laugh. 

“T guess you're giving a house warm- 
ing soon?” suggested the engineer. 

“‘Why—n-o I never thought of that,” 
admitted Danny—‘“but I s’pose that it 
would please the wife and kiddies to 
have one, gosh I’ll take it up with the 
missus tonight when I go home. Gee, 
won't it be great to be able to sleep to- 
morrow and know that I don’t have to 
work on the house any longer!”’ 

As was the custom in the plant the 
afternoon shift was freed from their 


‘duties a half hour early by its relief, 


consequently 11:45 p. m. found Bill 
Allen on a transfer corner awaiting the 
street car. The damp wind from San 
Francisco Bay pierced his skin, there- 
fore, he looked forward with some de- 
gree of eagerness to that time, about 
thirty minutes hence, when he’d be under 
the cover of blankets. The corner pool 
room owned by a California Chinese, 
was still running to the tune of click- 
ing ivory. As Allen looked at the dis- 
play of fire-crackers, he sensed a pres- 
ence beside him, and turning his head 


saw Danny Bean. The mechanic in his 


street clothes looked if anything worse 
than in the greasy overalls he wore at 
the plant. His hat was a battered old 
Stetson, his coat had originated in Bel- 
gium, his trousers had once graced the 
legs of a London swell, his shoes were 
reclaimed brogans from the army, and 
his face bore the weariness of one that 
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had worked above his strength for years 
and now nature was inexorably demand- 
ing judgment for the breaking of its 
laws. 

Bean was oblivious of Allen’s pres- 
ence, his eyes were fixed longingly on 
something displayed in the Chinaman’s 
window. Allen tried to locate the ob- 
ject of his companion’s desire and fi- 
nally decided that Bean was trying to 
decide whether or not to buy some fire- 
crackers. Grinning. impishly the engi- 
neer gave Bean a hearty thump between 
the shoulder blades. It was no gentle 
blow and seemed to bend the mechanic’s 
shoulders to the breaking point! 


Bean whirled; anger glinted in his 
pale blue, burnt out eyes. He was about 
to say something harsh and his hands 
that really bore no semblance to hands 
at all, but were just hard toil-blackened 
lumps of flesh and bone which pictured 
a bear’s paw, rather than anything hu- 
man, doubled up offensively, then he 
recognized his tormenter and his relief 
showed with a tired smile that really 
would have been pathetic if it had not 
been for his terribly neglected teeth. 


“Gosh I’m glad it’s you Allen,” 
‘muttered Bean in a voice that seemed 
with difficulty to leave his chest, “you 
see I want to celebrate tomorrow, it’s 
the fourth of July, you know, and I’ve 
just finished my house and I want to 
observe both events at once, so I de- 
cided to buy some fire-crackers for the 


_kids. But—’” 


“Don’t you know that it’s against the 
law Bean, to shoot fire-crackers on the 
fourth? It seems that yuh can buy the 
things but yuh mus’n’t use ’em,’” he 
bawled as he indicated the fire-crackers 
in the Chinaman’s window with a con- 
temptuous gesture of hand and arm. 

“But,” said Bean finishing his inter- 
rupted speech, ‘my place is in the coun- 
try, so to speak, the police won’t bother 
me; besides I’ll be shooting the fire- 
crackers on my own land,”-he ended 
proudly. 

“Oh yes, I forgot that you were a 
bloated land owner, now;” the engineer 
said gravely. ‘‘Well pardner, what’s 
holding yuh back? why don’t yuh buy 
the firecrackers! better act quick for our 
car’ll be long in ’bout a minute.” 

“I’d like to get some fire-crackers all 
right but there is a difficulty,” admitted 
Bean. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Well you see I’ve had bad luck this 
evening; I’ve been disappointed. I fig- 
ured that I’d find a dollar sure tonight 
when I cleaned the rag-cutter but I—” 

“Helen blazes,’ interpolated the en- 
gineer, “well here’s a whole cart wheel 
that I’m lending you.” He dug into 
his pocket; conjurer-like a new silver 


dollar gleamed tetween his fingers and 
he offered it to Bean. 

““N-o, n-o, I don’t want that much,” 
protested Bean, “you always act too 
hastily; my proposition is this! See 
what I found in the rag-cutter tonight!” 
and in his turn Bean thrust his hand 
deep into his pocket and produced a 
wafer-like mutilated dime which he 
held out to the engineer for inspection. 


“Huh, that piece o’ change is near 
good enough to pass.” 

“Yeh, that’s what I think, a white 
man would take it, but never a slant 
eyed Chink, You see I’ve only six cents 
in real money with me, just enough to 
get me home, now I’ll tell you what 
I’tl do, I will give you this ol’ battered 
dime for security; you lend me a good 
dime for it, and on the fifth return it 
to me and I[’ll give you a good piece of 
change for it!” 

For once in his life Allen was tongue 
tied: and silently he handed Bean a ten 
cent piece; and received the battered 
coin of like denomination in return. 


The two men boarded the car; Bean. 


with a little package of fire-crackers 
clutched tightly in one hand, his battered 
lunch kit in the other. As the car rattled 
homeward Allen covertly watched his 
companion. Strange as it may seem the 
face of the little, bent, mechanic re- 
flected the light of joy; his eyes had on 
a look of anticipation. When Allen got 
off the car he tossed a cheery good- 
night to his silent companion; appar- 
ently he was not heard. 

Came the fifth of July. Again the 
mill was roaring, and the heat of the 
engine room unbearable to Bill Allen; 
open flew the door leading into the rag- 
room, the gate thudded into place. Allen 
heard the clash of metal against metal, 
there was Bean with his brown felt 
hat, grimy overalls, and _ blackened 
hands working in his usual subdued 
silence. Allen gazed reflectively at the 
toiling figure, then he vaulted the gate. 

“Well,” he bellowed into the other 
man’s ear, “did your wife and kiddies 
and you have a glorious fourth?” 

Bean looked up; and a pang of pity 
swept through the engineer, for Bean’s 
face bore the imprint of much suffering 
and his posture sculptured defeat! 

“Have you got that dime?” 


Vouchsafing not a word the engin- 
eer’s hand slid into his pocket and it 


‘passed a battered coin to Bean, Allen 


received a shiny new ten cent piece in 
return. 

‘““That dime spelt my Waterloo,” said 
Bean in a dull flat whisper. 

“‘What’s wrong, did the kiddies burn 
their fingers with the fire-crackers?”’ 
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“Hell no, worse’n ’at, the few fire- 
crackers somehow or other set the house 
afire, it burned to the ground!” 

“‘Lose everything ?” 

“Yes! Such is the punishment at- 
tending unearned money,” groaned the 
little mechanic, as he smashed savagely 
the wrench with a short handled sledge. 

“Hell’s bells, you talk like a fool!” 
roared Allen, blusteringly: “Just be- 
cause you had a little fire is no reason 
for you to act as though the world had 
ended!” 

“And you talk like a flannel-mouthed 
sap!’ squeaked Bean: “I'll tell you— 
you blundering hunk of cheese that this 
is the last shift I'll ever put in for this 
outfit.” 

“Rats, you'll be here tomorrow after- 
noon as per usual.” 

“Like hell I will,” shrieked Bean sob- 
bingly, “I'll tell yuh after I put in this 
shift I’m going to put my affairs in 
order and bump myself off!” 

“Why wait until. then?” sneered 
Allen over his shoulder as he commenced 
his nightly tour of inspection, “don’t 
wait, do it now!”> Lumbering away, 
Allen felt rather than heard, the frantic 
oaths of Bean eddying after him, there- 
fore—he grinned satisfiedly. 


Came the next day and the next and 
to Allen’s astonishment Bean never ap- 
peared on the job. Another man took 
Bean’s place repairing the rag-cutters 
and Allen commenced watching the 
papers for an account of Bean’s suicide. 


Two weeks after Bean had worked 
his last shift at the mill, Allen waiting 
for the street car heard the impatient 
tooting of an automobile siren. He 
glanced up; at the curb was a machine 
—some one in it was beckoning to him. 
He looked, but did not recognize the 
one who evidently wished to speak to 
him. Full of curiosity he strode to- 
wards the pleasant looking man in the 
shiny new automobile. 


He stared unblinkingly at the well 
dressed, cleanly shaven unknown; he 
seemed familiar, still he could not place 
him. Then the automobile driver 
smiled a horrid smile—exposing teeth 
that should not be tolerated in any civil- 
ized person’s mouth. Allen’s ° brains 
rushed to his head; ‘‘Bean,”’ he gasped, 
‘Bean, what’s happened? I thought that 
you had joined the suicide club!” 

“Suicide club nothing,” scoffed Bean. 
“I bought me an automobile with the 
insurance money from the house! Jump 
into the machine and ride over to the 
plant with me, I’m going to see if my 
job’s still waiting for me!” 
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Tomorrow’s Promise 


HE received it just as she had re- 
S ceived his first letter from France. 

She wept a little and re-read the 
report to John Barnnel five minutes after 
she received it. 

PAUL PEMBERTON KILLED 
WHILE CARRYING VALUABLE 
PAPERS 

She did not read the description of his 
valiant service. She sniffed a little, 
choked and fell quite limp upon the 
chesterfield beneath the purple shades 
of the floor lamp. That was all, except 
that over the tables at the St. Francis 
that afternoon at tea, Paul Pemberton 
was on the lips of most every woman 
there. 

“Poor Paul, he was always such a 
dreamer. It was just like him to have 
joined before there was any need of it!” 

And another, “Julia is lovable but 
she never was like Paul.” 

So it ended. Paul Pemberton was no 
more. Julia was perhaps the first widow 
of the Peninsula. 

Back in the Chapelle-Armentieres 
trenches Paul Pemberton’s buddies shook 
their heads. “That guy wasn’t Paul, he 
was a HUN!” 

And another: “Having Paul’s uniform 
and identification didn’t prove anything. 
That’s been done before. My theory is 
that the Hun was in a tight pinch and 
grabbed Paul’s duds, expecting to make 
a break through the lines!” 

And still another: “When we went 
over the top, Paul wasn’t carrying any 
valuable papers——”’ 

While those same buddies prepared to 
go over the top, over in a first air hos- 
pital of the German army, the hospital 
inspector passed through a ward and 
pe by the side of a fiendish individ- 
ual. 

“No uniform, no identification, sir, 
but with our wounded!”’ 

“Probably one from our intelligence 
department. Think he’s a goner!” 


AUL PEMBERTON had gone to 

Paris on business. He was there at 
the time the war dogs of Europe were 
let loose. He had just booked his pass- 
age to America, but like millions of 
others in that country, the events of a 
few days in the midsummer of 1914, 
caused him to change his plans. It was 
on this account that Julia had received 
the letter. She had read it. It was just 
like Paul, always visionary! He never 
mentioned what he had made or not 
made of his business. He dropped out 
of her life for the time. Letters were 
so old by the time she received them, 
they really bored her. At last they ceased 
to come. Julia Pemberton could not 


By “NAGEL” 


have traced his business enterprises in 
France if she had wanted to. She had 
quite enough to keep her, why bother! 


So she received the report of his death 
—so she wept, so she found solace in 
the novelty of being the first war-widow 
of her set. That was in 1916. 


But it is given no man to say, when 
chance takes up her dice-cup. Destiny, 
or fate, that unknown, unseen and un- 
felt thing that carries us as upon a wave, 
and drops and picks us up at will, was 
about to pick up Paul Pemberton, and, 
without his knowledge, launch him upon 
a new sea of life. Fate is inevitable law, 
and whether it works for our good and 
lifts us above our fellow men and strews 
our path with roses, or sinks us into the 
depths of oblivion, from it we cannot 
escape. 


Fate was watching and waiting for 
Paul Pemberton, just as it had waited 
and watched him through some years 
of conflict and he was pursuing the way 
marked for him and at the opportune 
time it would pick him up in its unseen 
hands and would have complete control 
over his future life. There was no way 
for him to escape. It was inevitable. 

He stood in the doorway a moment 
trying to decide just what it was he 
wanted to do. He had been at Glen- 
dalough a week now and to his observa- 
tion that week had been wasted. There 
seemed to be no action, except the quick 
steps of the white-clad nurses and the 
slow-footed Filipino boys with the trays. 
Delay incensed him. | 

He took a step forward; the lawn in- 
vited him. He turned to glance back— 


there was the sitting room, a book, a- 


chair. He chose the latter with a sud- 
den realization that he was growing 
languid. He changed his mind and re- 
traced his steps to the door. 

“Still restless?” laughed a nurse as 
she passed behind him. Paul turned. 
“IT was just thinking of doing a mara- 
thon,” he laughed. “if I had known 
all this was coming, I’d have breathed 
my last in my German bed.” 

“Or before you were picked up,” cor- 
rected the nurse with a laugh. Then she 
sobered down. “I know its pretty bad, 
waiting for examination, but you’ll prob- 


ably get yours tomorrow. There’ll be 


another, too, she’ll be up like you.” 

“So it’s a she, is it? Pretty?” 

“Don’t know, but a pretty name, 
Retta Keval.’’ The nurse laughed again, 
softly, and then shook her finger warn- 
ingly, “but we don’t allow love affairs 
at the San.” 

Paul smiled. There was something 


musical in the name—a certain peace, a 
peculiar softness. He settled down in a 
wicker chair on the big veranda, smil- 
ing faintly! 

How long he was there he did not 
know. When he awoke it was because 
of voices. It was already dusk. From 
where he was sitting he could see the 
speakers. A man, possibly fifty; a gaudi- 
ly dressed woman; a young man; a girl, 
a girl as sweet, as thin, as modest as, 

. well as the name Retta Keval, and 
with this thought, Paul listened. 

The elderly man, he decided, was the 
father; the girl must be Retta Keval. 
The woman could not be a sister, a 
mother, a relative. There was something 
strange, something cold in her feeling 
toward the girl. Possibly, yes, perhaps 
a stepmother. The man, the younger 
man—the girl loved. Paul was inter- 
ested ! 

The woman protested too much about 
expense! The girl was silent, indifferent 
to everything. 

The gaudily dressed woman evidenced 
impatience. Doctor Staniford came in, 
said a few words. Miss Merideth came 
in and then out. Paul smiled cynically. 


~ How busy they all seemed, but how in 


reality was the slowness of activity. 
Again Miss Merideth came in and said 
a few words. 

There was a quick farewell. The girl 
lowered her lips and allowed the older 
man to kiss her forehead. The woman 
walked to the door and waited. The 
younger man lingered a moment. The 
girl coughed. Automatically the young 
man moved back. The girl bit her lips 
and forced a smile, but in her great sor- 
row she could not cover her grief. “Oh, 
Wane, I’ll be so lonesome out here.” 
Her arms went about his neck. She 
reached her lips to his! There was a 
quick turn.of his head—that was enough! 
The girl released him, covered her head 
with her hand and uttered a stifled cry 
of horror. At once he seized her fiercely 
in his arms, but it was too late. She 
pushed him from her and turned upon 
him a courageous little smiling face, then 


satisfied herself with a hand-shake. 


OR a moment she stood, helplessly 

abandoned—then her muscles re- 
laxed, she gave a shrug, shook her head - 
and sank down into a large chair. which 
seemed to swallow her up in its huge- 
ness. 

The muscles in Paul’s throat tight- 
ened. The girl was experiencing what 
he hoped to escape. All through the 
trenches this thing had haunted him, not 
the malady, but the horror of those he 
loved, turning from him. He shuddered 
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at the thought. Back over the years his 
memory flew. Back to a little daughter, 
a wife—beautiful. A smallpox epidemic 
—the fever of the child, the horror of 
the beautiful wife—the shrinking with 
dread from the calling feverish lips; 
then death! 3 

Paul buried his face in his hands. 
He could never bear her turning from 
him, as had this man turned from this 
girl,,as most assuredly she would, if she 
knew. This was why he came to the 
sanatorium. He just couldn’t bear to 
have her turn her beautiful face from a 
kiss, he would not go back! 

Doctor Staniford had smiled con- 
temptuously at his story, but Doctor 
Staniford didn’t know a woman like 
Julia, Paul told himself. She was like 
no other woman in the world. It was 
just her way. She could not help it! 

Julia was beautiful; and as all beau- 


tiful women she was selfish. She had a - 


charm which left one wondering long 
after she had passed from view. She had 
eyes that resembled a blooming pool of 
Iris, fringed with golden-brown grasses ; 
with it she had a mass of satiny hair and 
a shimmer of white throat, gracefully 
flowerlike in its slenderness. She wore 
sable collars and diamond-tipped hair 


ornaments and she drooped her long silk- 


en lashes over her deep pools of iris at 
every opportunity that afforded itself. 
Such was Paul’s summary. There really 
wasn’t anything else to her, except her 
softness, her sweetness. In his married 
life, he had yet to hear her nag. “I don’t 
want to make worry lines about your 
eyes, Paul dear,” she had told him many 
times, but in reality Julia Pemberton 
was not thinking of her husband, she 
was thinking of her own face marked 
with lines, as she had thought when her 
child called with feverish lips from the 
bed of smallpox. 

Paul never mentioned the child to 
her. He just didn’t that was all. He re- 
membered. He thought she did, but he 
never mentioned it, just as he never men- 
@oned a thousand and one other things 
that came into his life. Julia just wasn’t 
the kind to bother with life’s problems. 
She was a toy. She never tried to be 
self-sufficient. She thirsted for protec- 
tion and she had successfully made him 
feel his responsibility from the time he 
first slipped the ring on her finger. She 
loved to be loved, petted, praised, babied 
and cuddled. All these Paul had done— 
to all these he wanted to go back! 

He wondered what Julia had done 
these years. But his thought stopped 
there. He couldn’t imagine her doing 
anything. All her expression had been 
through him. All he had ever seen of 
her expressed was her influence through 
some man. He had been that man for 
many years. He did not write her. He 
knew she wouldn’t want to hear of his 


accounts of war, and himself. Julia was 
one of those women who must be spared 
what she didn’t like. 

It had just been two years now since 
Julia had received official notice from 
the War Department that Paul had been 
killed. Of course she couldn’t go through 
life alone. That was unthinkable. It 
was inevitable that Julia should marry, 
for it was beyond all conception that 
such gifts should go to waste. Julia was 
twenty-eight; had been for sometime; 
and would still remain twenty-eight for 
time to come. The age of twenty-eight 
assured her respect and entitled her to 
admiration. She dropped her silken 
lashes over her pools of iris more fre- 
quently now. Julia found it alluring to 
be a widow in the market for a hus- 
band. 

And just as inevitable was the fact 
that she wanted her home remodeled. 
She just couldn’t have it like it was then 
dear Paul was home. It threw her into 
hysterics every time she stepped inside. 
For this reason she had summered and 
wintered at the most fashionable resorts 
and when her pocket-book called threat- 
eningly to her, she decided upon the last. 
The house was remodeled. Paul’s por- 
trait in the hall was taken down. Julia 
stayed in bed three days. It seemed -to 
her fitting that she should be confined 
to her bed at such a time. She received 
American beauties, orchids and the like 
and then she recovered sufficiently to 
order one room done to suit the taste of 
Creed Freeman and one in old-rose to 
suit Jim Davis, and she felt herself quite 
proud of the achievement. 

As the days went by, Julia felt her 
pocket-book grow thinner and thinner. 
Something must be done. She began to 
look on John Barnnel with different eyes 
than she had been accustomed to regard 
him. He was desirable. He had a large 
bank-roll. Julia centered her affections 
on him. Her every step was well planned. 
She timed each action as a step on the 
ladder of matrimony, and she was sure 
that each rung was secure as she climbed. 


HILE Julia maneuvered her 

well-charted ship toward suc- 
cess, Paul put on flesh at the sanatorium 
and counted the days until he would be 
released. During that time he learned 
to know Retta Keval. He knew her as 
he had never known a woman. They took 


their exercise together; walked through 


the wooded gardens. She loved the out- 
of-doors. He did also. Instinctively he 
knew that she was enjoying life as she 
had never enjoyed it. She was building 
up wonderfully. But in spite of it all 
Paul saw her eyes grow dark. The man 
in him recognized a faction working, 
within her heart which would retard her 
gaining and he attributed it to her 
family. 
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“Why do you mind them, all they do 
is to stir up trouble,” he told her one 
morning as they walked down the little 
path through the wooded gardens. 

“It isn’t them!” she said, trying to 
restrain her emotion. 

Paul was a bit impatient. He stopped 
still, turned her toward him, nodded 
his head at his own conviction and said, 
“Well then, it’s that Percy. Why don’t 
you tell him to leave you alone?” He 
paused a moment then added, “You'll 
never gain, worrying, and Retta I want 
you to gain.” 

Her eyes brightened. Paul thought 
they were beautiful, almost as beautiful 
as Julia’s fringed pools of iris. She 
smiled, placed her small hand over his 
arm and then laughed softly. 


They walked a little farther and then 
sat down. Retta tightened her hand over 
his arm, and he took his big palm and 
patted it meditatingly for a moment. 
“I’ve a secret I’m going to tell you to- 
morrow, he said after a few minutes 
silence. : 


Retta’s heart beat a little faster. Her 
eyes brightened a little more. She didn’t 
urge him at that moment. Paul was a 
little disappointed. In his life with Julia 
he had always said “tomorrow’’ to any- 
thing he fully intended telling or doing 
at that instant. Julia never let him get 
away without telling her—or doing 
whatever it was he was about to do. He 
wished Retta might, but then Retta was 
different. She only smiled, “I'll be so 
glad when tomorrow comes, Paul. It 
always holds such a promise!” was all 
that she said. 

The next morning they took their 
usual walk. The air was pleasant and 


exhilarating. The dew was still upon 


the grass—glistening and glittering, in 
the morning sun. The songs of the birds 
seemed sweeter and all was infinitely 
more beautiful to Paul than he had ever 
experienced, and none of this beauty was 
lost to the eyes of his companion. 

“You haven’t told me what you were 
going to tell me,” she reminded him as 
they turned back toward the cottages. 
Paul stopped. He felt that that was the 
only way to impress a feminine listener. 
“Doc says if I gain my usual weight 
next week I can go!” His eyes twin- 
kled. He expected Retta to enter with 
him in his ecstacy. Her smile faded. She 
looked at him as a frightened child. Like 
a flash the thought that he might leave 
her, struck her dumb. She staggered. 
Paul put his arms about her to brace 
her up. He was glad when she gained 
control of herself and assented with a 
smile. “But if you don’t gain?” she 
asked half hopefully. 

The thought struck Paul rather funny. 
He laughed. ‘“There’s not a chance in 


the world that I won’t,” he assured her. 
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Then he added, “I wish you were going 
to get out too, we'd celebrate.” 

Her eyes did not flash back the twin- 
kle that he expected—it was a twinkle, 
though. Paul had seen that twinkle in 
many other women’s eyes, following a 
rare moment when there was hope. In 
the depths of those eyes he saw his face 
reflected. He felt a power within him- 
self which was only an answer to the 
power within her. For the first time he 
knew she had an intense longing for him. 
He withheld himself, felt a little foolish, 
but she was still before him, her eyes 
deep caverns of hunger. He hesitated. 
To kill it now, would be to destroy her, 
but there was the other woman in Paul’s 
heart. He pushed Retta from him gently. 
“But you'll soon be able to get out,” he 
assured her. His words sounded cold 
and metallic-like to his own ears. She 
stood still a moment longer in silence and 
Paul looked again into her eyes. She 
smiled up at him. He wondered if she 
had fooled him. The light was gone. 
She shook her head for the answer, ran 
a bit forward, picked a tiny daisy from 
the lawn, wet with dew and without the 
least intimation that she was changing 
the subject—it was changed. Paul won- 
dered at the girl, apparently quite as un- 
concerned as before in her happiness. 


OT once during the long walks 

which followed did she mention 
the incident, but Paul was well aware 
of the strange look growing daily in her 
eyes. His going could not but have its 
effect upon her he told himself and with 
such concentration came the answer. 
Doctor Staniford warned her two days 
in succession, “Nothing on your mind, 
Retta, but to get well!” And Paul 
warned, but Retta waited breathless for 
the verdict of the scales on the next 
weigh day. Paul stood beside her. He 
was much concerned. He didn’t know 
why it made so much difference to him, 
but he was anxious. “When you go on, 
know you're going to break the scales,”’ 
he told her enthusiastically. : 

“But I won’t—I can’t—I know I’ve 
lost.” 

In spite of Paul’s appeal for her to 
know otherwise, reality was too much 
for her and she stepped off the scales as 
hurriedly as she had stepped on. Paul 
had gained. Doctor Staniford smiled and 
told him to come to his office. Retta 
stood looking after them until Miss 
Meredith moved toward her, “Come 
- into my office, Retta, for a moment,” 
she said sweetly and moved in the oppo- 
site direction. Retta followed. 

Retta knew why Miss Merideth 
wished to see her. She was right. “I 
know, Miss Merideth, but give me until 
tonight. I don’t want to go to bed now.” 
So Miss Merideth gave her until eve- 
ning and Retta spent long restless hours 
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in the garden, hoping that Paul might 
join her. But Paul was busy. He was 
enveloped by the thought of home and 
Julia. He packed his belongings with 
a happy heart. He planned joyfully the 
meeting. He would go to a hotel and 
then out to the house and surprise Julia. 
He did not think of Retta during the 
day, but evening brought them together 
for their dinner. 

Retta' was noticeably nervous and for 
some reason he avoided her glance as 
much as possible. She left the table first. 
Her little white hand moved stealthily 
toward his and from under hers, he saw 
a white slip of paper. His hand moved 
involuntarily toward hers, hers moved 
away and unconsciously Paul had the 
note secure under his own big palm and 
Retta had gone out of the door. 

He read the note. He was provoked. 
His train didn’t leave until twelve that 
night, but somehow this note excited his 
impatience. But nevertheless along about 
nine that night he found himself travers- 
ing the stretch of lawn through the 
wooded trees to the end of the path over 
which they walked every morning. 

Retta did not sleep when she went to 
bed. Now she rose, stuffed her pillows 
in her bed carefully and stole unnoticed 
out of the ward and into the clear cool 
air of the night. Half frightened she 
made her way through the deserted 
grounds. She quickened her pace as she 
saw the figure of a man impatiently 
waiting at the end of the cross path. She 
hurried to him and Paul regarded her 
rather disappointedly. ‘Why did you do 
this silly thing, Retta?”’ he asked re- 
provingly. 

“Just wanted to tell you, Paul, before 
you went, that I wrote him.” 

“Him?” Paul found himself at a loss 
for the moment. 

“Yes, I did see as you said, I sent him 
back the ring.” | 

“Retta!” Paul again perceived the 
folly of his words. ‘‘Really you shouldn’t 
have taken my advice. I didn’t know 
the chap——”’ 

“Well, I did it because I wanted to, 
not because of what you said.”’ Paul was 
very much relieved. “And Paul, you'll 
write me when I write you, won’t you?” 

Paul smiled sympathetically and nod- 
ded, ‘Of course I will,” and down deep 
in his heart his intentions were good. 
He regarded her for a moment. Her 
armory was destitute of all the usual 
feminine weapons. She scorned the small 
concealments, the numberless coquet- 
tries, the thousand arts and evasions that 
were so well known to him. Mystery 
and astonishment were not for her to 
deal with. To make him doubt her, to 


stir his jealousy, to make him do the 


waiting—well, she just wasn’t that way! 
But thinking of the way she wasn’t made 
him suddenly aware of the way she was 
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and he repeated, breaking the silence, 
“Of course I will write, Retta!’’ 

The meeting was over. Retta started | 
to retrace her steps. Paul stood foolishly 
watching her. Retta with the soul that 
had so much capacity for love, the soul 
that had been robbed of its expression— 
could not withhold herself. The thought | 
that she was losing Paul, perhaps for- 
ever, compelled her to turn abruptly and 
fly back to his arms. Impulsively, he 
took her to him as she sobbed hyster- 
ically. ‘““You won’t forget me, will you, 
Paul? I—I love you so. You’ve been 
all the joy I’ve ever had———”’ 

Paul hardly knew what to do. He > 
stood stolid with the weeping girl in his 
arms. As suddenly as she had turned to 
him, she drew herself up, turned her 
wet eyes from him, gave his hand an 
impulsive squeeze and faced him squarely 
again, then with a clear decisive voice, 
she said, “Now you'll write, won’t you?” 

She hurried from him into the dark- 
ness. Breathlessly she reached the ward 


-and dropped into bed, sobbing, half 


through the joy of. seeing him and half 
through the realization that he did not 
love her but that his action was from 
kind tolerance. 

Paul stood for some time looking into 
the darkness. He was angry with him- 
self for allowing her to fall in love with 
him. Of course, he would write, but 
somehow he wished she hadn’t asked 
him. It sort of galled him. Julia never 
asked him to do anything—but he just 
did it. “Men should know,” he rumi- 
nated, “that they are less apt to get what 
they want by asking, than by withhold- 
ing.” 

Paul got into New York the next day 
and took the Broadway Limited out over 
the Pennsylvania line. The next day 
he caught the Pacific Limited out of Chi- 
cago. Everything went along smoothly. 


. He was serenely happy. Only once did 


he think of the sanatorium. He did won- 
der how Retta was. He hoped she was 
all right. He even wished he had been 
a little demonstrative. He went to the 
desk of the cbservation car and started 
several letters, but the road-bed was too 
rough. He abandoned the thought. 

At Omaha he was put on a second sec- 
tion. But fate was with him that morn- 
ing and was particularly attentive and 
active in managing and controlling his 
affairs. 

If fate had not taken an active inter- 
est in his affairs, he would have been rid- 
ing in the first section of the train with 
Julia and John Barnnel, her recently ac- 
quired husband. But fate is kind to 
those whom she favors and inexorable 
toward those she scorns. On the train 
just ahead of the first section traveled 
a soldier’s body routed for San Fran- 
cisco; a soldier to be buried with mili- 
tary honors—a soldier from an old and 
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well established family. The casket bore 
the name “Paul Pemberton.” 


And just ahead had preceded a mes- 
sage to the widow of Paul Pemberton. 
Such were the facts, and from them there 
was no escape. 


Julia and her husband arrived home 
the train before Paul. She received the 
message. She was hysterical. She walked 
the floor; tore her handkerchief in shreds 
and did a lot of other things. She was 
frantic. John Barnnel looked on in sur- 
prise. Ichis was something new in Julia 
—but something he was to see more of 
and it remained to be proven whether or 
not he would learn to reverence it as 


had Paul. 


Paul registered at the St. Francis and 
then took a taxi out to his old home. 
“The only thing that hadn’t been 
changed,” he commented to _ himself, 
“‘was the latch on the back door.” To 
this he had a key. But he understood, or 
thought he understood in his stupidity 
that Julia just couldn’t stand living in 
the house, cold and dark as it was, with 
him away. He hurried up the stairs and 
into her room. : 


His limbs shook as they never shook 
before. He wasn’t frightened, but the 
anticipation was so great that he could 
not control himself. What if he hadn’t 
left that little key in his safety-deposit 
vault in Paris when he went into the 
war? What if he hadn’t made money 
enough to enable him to come back, get 
well, and then come to her as he was? 


It had been so long since he had felt 
the little heart palpitations that accom- 
panied romance that he could hardly 
wait—and it was a romance with Julia. 
Every meeting with Julia was a ro- 
mance. But, alas, that which seemed ro- 
mantic in retrospect was only too un- 
pleasantly realistic in its actual experi- 
ence! | 
Paul heard a quick, light foot-step 
down the corridor. He knew the step. 
The doorknob turned. He concealed 
himself behind the heavy curtains. He 
saw her come in. He saw also a man 
come in. She was in one of her tant- 
rums. The man was passive. “It is 
a humiliating position to be in,” she 
stormed, and faced him. Then with a 
stamp of her well-dressed little foot, she 
said, as if she were blaming the man be- 
fore her, “What did they have to bring 
his body back here for, anyway? How 
on earth am I to act?” 

The man shrugged. - 

Paul was beginning to realize that 
Julia was an accomplished actress. She 
used her hands much in her conversa- 
tion. “If I weep, they'll think I’m false 
and only pretending. If I don’t weep, 
they'll think I’m too easily reconciled. 
If I dress in black, it will be unbecom- 
ing for a bride. If I dress as I do—Oh! 


why did they have to bring his body 
back ?” 

John Barnnel made a helpless gesture. 
‘““That’s what I say, but as long as it’s 
here and you’re his widow, I guess you'll 
have to be present 

She stamped her foot again, walked 
to the window, back, stamped her foot 
again. ‘A pretty situation. I don’t bear 
his name, and they’ll read all he has 
done over there Frantically she 
walked away and back again. “Well, 
if I have to, I guess I have to.” 

“My dear, we'll go and pick some 
gowns suitable for the occasion.” 

Julia immediately forgot her discom- 
fiture. Paul smiled to himself. John 
Barnnel had doubtless known Julia’s 
failing! 

Paul was stunned. All his anticipa- 
tion had been wiped out. His head was 
dizzy. His promise of the morrow had 
been turned into a clouded sky. To find 
his wife married was bad enough, but 
to witness such a conversation was past 
all reasoning. 

To attend one’s own funeral was in- 
deed a novelty. But to see one’s own 
wife mourning on the arm of another 
husband was a very modern idea of 


ENOCH ARDEN, Paul thought as he 


~viewed the ceremonies the next day. . 


Anything will break if it falls too far; 
anything is coarse if put under a micro- 
scope. Follow anything far enough and 
disillusion will hit you in the face. Get 
far enough away and everything is lovely 
unless there is too much light. Paul had 
followed too far. Disillusionment had 
hit him in the face and the lights were 
too strong! Julia was ugly to him. Her 
beauty was but skin deep, and even 
now that beauty was valueless. Paul 
shuddered. 

He went back to the hotel. He thought 
of Retta. He couldn’t go to any of his 
old friends; they were Julia’s friends, 
too. He wanted to leave San Francisco, 
but he didn’t have any place to go, so 
he stayed on, avoiding familiar faces 
which lingered in the lobby from time 
to time. 

Three months passed. Paul was sur- 
prised that he could so pass his time in 
seclusion. 


i ines days which followed his depar- 
ture .from Glendalough were long 
ones for Retta. Life indeed held little 
for her. But she wrote daily to Paul 
Pemberton and daily she waited in vain 
for an answer. Her health was rapidly 
going down and Doctor Staniford was 
now dispairing. There seemed nothing 
available to get her well. Visits from 
her family had ceased entirely. The 
woman, Paul had decided, was the step- 
mother, at that time was not, but now 
she was and the affairs of Mr. Keval 
had taken on a decidedly different trend. 
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The last time they visited Retta, her 
father wore a striped suit. He had al- 
ways had a fondness for blue-serge, but 
his wife decided that he must be made 
a little taller and she called up his 
tailor and dressed him in_ stripes. 
Thought became hardly necessary to him 
and not quite safe. She even relieved 
him of his financial cares. She received 
his earnings and paid more and more 
into a private account in her own name. 
She furrowed her brows over the ex- 
penditure of the surplus, and furrowed 
them most profitably. Her bank account 
grew. She did not tell Myron Keval to 
take Retta out of the sanatorium. She 
was too wise for that, but she did do 
something. Myron Keval didn’t know 
himself what she did do, but he wrote 
a letter to Doctor Staniford and told 
him he would be unable to pay the ex- 
penses any longer for Retta at the sana- 
torium. And Doctor Staniford held a 
consultation with the superintendent of 
the County Hospital. 

“I would keep her here without 
charge, if there were a chance -for her to 
get well—but there isn’t. She doesn’t 
want to get well.” He studied a mo- 
ment. 

Then something happened to Paul 
Pemberton. One week passed and no 
letter from Retta. He wandered aim- 
lessly about the hotel. His thoughts 
went to two spots on the continent 
equally as different in significance as 
location. One was situated on Nob 
Hill, overlooking San Francisco Bay; 
artistically beautiful, stirred by the rest- 
lessness of gaiety and moment born pleas- 
ures. The other spot was an Eastern 
sanatorium, where misery and hope link 
hands with life and death in a game of 
tug of war; where tomorrow’s prom- 
ise deals the cards. 

He shuddered at the first and re- 
fused to think of the latter—but with 
the latter thought he wondered if he 


-hadn’t had temperature several after- 


noons in succession. 

Doctor Staniford had told him to 
come back for a final examination some 
time within the year. Deeply preoccu- 
pied, he glanced through the papers 
where the list of trains appeared. Min- 
utes skipped along. Paul was being car- 
ried down another stream of life. There 
had been an undercurrent all the time, 
an undercurrent stronger than the eddies 
and whirlpools on its surface, that knew 
whither it was speeding, and that the 
purpose behind it was strange and true 
and good. He arose and shook himself. 
It was strange that he should be living 
there at the St. Francis. It was com- 
fortable enough, but he could have 
turned into any one of the hotels in 
the vicinity with an equal lack of any 


feeling of home. 
(Continued on Page 228° 
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In Flanders With the Princess Pats 


INING was an important feature 

of warfare along our lines, and 
about the middle of February a series of 
mines were exploded in the vicinity of 
Hill 60, and in Sanctuary Wood, and 
later, in March, a number were ex- 
ploded near St. Eloi. 


Several months had been spent in con- 
structing the St. Eloi mines, and in their 
preparation several hundred tons of high 
explosives had been laid. They were a 
complete success and six huge crates, full 
of dead and wounded Boches took the 
place of their trenches. The explosion 
was felt several miles behind the lines. 
The topography of the country in and 
around St. Eloi was so changed during 
the late winter and early spring of 1916, 
by mine explosions and shell fire as to 
be hardly recognizable by one who had 
been familiar with it before. 


After holding down the Kemmel Hill 
trenches until about the middle of 
March, the Princess Pats were trans- 
ferred to the International trench at St. 
Eloi, a part of the Ypres sector. 


We were then on old familiar ground. 
There, nearly a year and a half before, 
we had first faced the Huns, and en- 
gaged them in deadly conflict. _ 

I have said we, but how few there 
were of the Pat’s Pets who had first 
thrown down the gauge of battle to the 
Huns at St. Eloi, had come back to the 
battle ground upon which they had re- 
ceived their first baptism of shell fire 
from the Prussian horde. A few,—a 
very few—tkad unluckily fallen into the 
Boche’s hands, and some had been dis- 
abled, but the most of them had taken 
the long, long trail. Here and there, 
scattered through the regiment were a 
few good luckers, but I dare say there 
were none of them who had not felt 
the sting of German bullets or the 
numbing shock of their shrapnel,—more 
probably of both. 


During the first days of March com- 
menced a series of engagements that 
were to lead the Canadian Corps 
through several months of almost con- 
tinuous fighting. Fighting over blood- 
deluged fields\—St. Eloi, Sanctuary 
Wood, Hooge and Ypres—ending in the 
month of June, almost on the ground 
where the Princess Pats had been all 
but exterminated over a year before. 

Early one morning in March the 
Boches were given a taste of a Canadian 
practical joke. We knew they had been 
bringing up troops that were held as 
reserves back of their lines, and we felt 
they weré becoming too plentiful, and 
should be reduced in numbers. 


By SERGEANT THOMAS 


Their front line was lightly held, and 
consequently, its bombardment could 
not produce the results desired, and to 
make our joke a success it was necessary 
to get their line trenches well filled with 
Boches. In order to bring this about we 
let loose some smoke-bombs and then 
opened up with rapid fire, both from our 
rifles and machine guns. Old Fritz at 


once jumped to the conclusion that we 


were going over the top after. him and 
hurried up supports to their front line 
trenches. This was what our batteries 
were waiting for, and rained down shell 
and shrapnel upon them as they came 
crowding in. It was rather a hard joke 
on Fritz, but then—we enjoyed it im- 
mensely. 


A terrible bombardment was ies up 
until the German front line and com- 
munication trenches were practically 
obliterated, after which our assault was 
met with little resistance, and _ their 
trenches were taken. 


Up to that time our general plan had 
been to maintain a solid front, held al- 
most entirely by one rifleman to a yard 
of trench, but thereafter the plan be- 
came more general to hold the front line 
with the aid of machine guns and wire 
entanglement and depend more upon the 
batteries. 


At one point the river Douve ran 
through our trenches, and on through 
into the enemy’s lines. This suggested 
to Capt. Costigan of the 10th Battalion 
the idea of loading a raft with high ex- 
plosives, float it down the current and 
explode it by the Boche’s trenches. As 


the stream was narrow it was necessary . 


to guide the raft to near the point where 
the explosion was to take place, and 
Capt. Costigan and Corporal Witney 
piloted it down the stream to within 
about thirty yards of where the Boche’s 
barbed wire, stretched across the river 
channel and barred further progress. 
There they disembarked from their dan- 
gerous charge, and standing in the ice 
cold water lit the fuse and started the 
engine of destruction on its way. The 
explosion was not only a complete suc- 
cess, but caused old Fritz to start off 
several concealed machine guns, the 
location of which had been suspected, 
but their location unknown. 

It was a heroic undertaking, and ac- 
complished in the darkness of night by 
brave men willing to sacrifice their lives, 
if need be, in the Great Cause. 

The line held by the Canadian. Corps 
extended from the Menin Road, a little 
north of Hooge, as far south at St. Eloi, 


constituting the southern half of the 
Ypres salient, and acknowledged to be 
about the worst portion of the entire 
British front. It included Sanctuary 


Wood, Hill 60, the Bluff, Voormezeele 


It was taken over from 


and St. Eloi. 


the British Corps, and the exchange . 


was commenced during the first days of 
March and completed early in April. 
The Princess Pats, with the 7th Brigade, 
took over their sector on March 20th. 

The most serious engagement, since 
the second battle of Ypres, commenced 
on the night of April 3rd, and continued 
almost throughout the entire month. 
While the whole Canadian corps were 
kept busy during the greater part of the 
month, the Second Canadian Division, 
instead of the Third, sustained the brunt 
of the fighting. 

The scrap commenced over the occu- 
pation of the craters made by the great 
explosion. The weather was something 
fierce. It just rained,—that is all. The 
soil was nothing but mud, and every 
shell hole a pond of water. The trenches, 
—there were none. What we had called 
trenches were crumbling sewers more 
or less filled with mud and water. It 
Was a situation to try men’s souls, even 
without the whine of shells and the zip 
of bullets. 

Under these conditions men struggled 
and fought over No Man’s Land; were 
torn by shell and shrapnel- and sank and 
died in the sticky mire. In the heavy 
mist and rain, even by day, objects were 
uncertain, and it was difficult to distin- 
guish friend from foe. The eyes of the 
army—the aeroplanes—were closed by 
the blinding foe, and connections with 
signal posts were destroyed, almost as 
soon as constructed. It was difficult, and 
at times, impossible, to locate. the 
enemy, and men lay, half covered with 
mud and water, in shell holes for hours, 
not knowing the direction they should go 
in order to join their comrades. 

During the night of the third the 
lads of the Second Division who had 
been ordered to the relief of the British 
troops, struggled along _ dilapidated 
trenches, waded through shell holes, and 
floundered in the mud, to reach the 
front line. The British had stubbornly 
held on for nearly five days, under a 
terrific pounding from the Boche shells, 
unable to bury their dead or care for 
their wounded. Night relief work was 
bad enough where there were commun- 
ication trenches to follow, in going up 
the line, and the dead and wounded had 
been taken care of by the stretcher bear- 
ers but when there were no communica- 


tion trenches, and the front line to be 
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taken over was a mere muddy drain 
filled with the battle’s toll, the bravest 
man flinched and paled. 


The first task for the Canadians was 
to hold the line, the second, to get the 
wounded out of the almost demolished 
trenches, and beyond the battle zone; a 
dangerous and gruesome undertaking, 
that was accomplished in the early hours 
of the following morning. Many of the 
wounded had lain in the mud and wet 
for several days, and were in woeful 
need of medical attention. There was 
no time to consider those who were be- 
yond relief. | | 


The ground shook from the terrific 
bombardment and overhead pandemon- 
ium reigned. The boches were bent 
upon the destruction of the Canadians 
and came on in wave after wave, only 
to be mowed down by rifle and machine 
gun fire. The unerring aim of the de- 
fenders laid them in the mud, as they 
floundered through the mire of the shell 
torn ground. 


As men on the firing line became ex- 
hausted, and their ranks grew thin, they 
were relieved by fresh troops, who took 
their turn in holding on, then gave way 
to others. Thus through rain and fog, 
mud and mire, the battle raged around 
the craters during the greater part of 
April. 

On the night of the 3rd it fell to the 
lot of Lieut. McCaw and his company 
to hold the worst part of the line, and 
although out of ninety men, sixty-seven 


were either killed or severely wounded, 
the Boches were unable to drive them 
back. When the trenches were demol- 
ished by the exploding shells, the lads 
lay down in the mud and grimly held 
on. Two machine gun crews were 
entirely wiped out, with the exception of 
one man who, badly wounded, crawled 
back hours afterwards. 

_ One battalion lost 617 officers and 
men during their turn on the firing line, 
and yet held on until relieved. There 
were no dugouts or other shelter from 
the bursting shells, and the only protec- 
tion from flying shrapnel and _ bullets 
were the shell holes, partially filled with 
mud and water. Many of the wounded 
carried on until their battalions were 
relieved, when they should have been 
passed down the line to the dressing sta- 
tion and hospitals. 


A garrison of eighty men were caught 
in one of the craters. Behind them a 
barrage of shell fire shut off relief. There 
was one of three things for them to do; 
either surrender, retreat, or remain and 
face the German horde. In a retreat a 
few of them might get through, the 
others would die with their backs to the 
foe. They knew how the Huns treated 
Canadian prisoners, and refused to sur- 
render. Calmly and grimly they settled 


down in the mud and debris of the 


crater to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. Shell and shrapnel pounded 
down upon them; mitrailleuses shrieked 
in their mad desire to kill and destroy; 
bullets zipped and spat into the mud, 
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and into flesh and bone, but the Cana- 
dian lads carried on; gradually their 
fire slackened, until at last there was no 
answering sound from the crater of the 
dead. Days afterwards, from out of 


the heaps of slain one man crawled back, 


to tell the tale of their heroic stand. 


Thus the days wore on, and men _ 


stumbled and waded through the mud 
up to the trenches, and some came back, 
weary and exhausted and others mangled 
and torn, were carried out on stretchers; 
but many remained in the quagmire and 
shell holes up there. “There was no an- 
swering voice of “‘present’’? when their 
names were called at roll-call,—they had 
gone west. 

It would be useless for me to attempt 
to relate the deeds of individual heroism 
that were enacted upon that field of 
blood and mire during those trying days. 
To relate them all, in detail, would 
make a lengthy chapter of interesting 
reading. Many of them will never ap- 
pear in print, and the names of many 
heroes will never be known. | 

Toward the end of April the battle of 
the Craters slowly waned, and like all 
efforts of man, finally ended. For the 
possession of those huge cauldrons of 
mud and debris thousands of lives were 
sacrificed, and, when the battle was 
ended, neither of the contending armies 
occupied the disputed territory. The 
craters,—huge, gruesome and unsightly 
—with their silent dead, were within 


No Man’s Land. 


It Happened at N 


Pueblo villages in northern Mex- 

ico with a single, dusty street, 
lined with adobe huts, with two or three 
stores, eating houses, a railroad station 
and a water tank, but there is only one 
Nacozari. 

One hot summer day, twenty years 
ago, Nacozari was lifted so far above 
the ordinary Mexican pueblo village 
that she has held her head proudly ever 
since and the others do her reverence. 
On that day the gods of destiny sent 
through Nacozari, carloads of dynamite 
in the once a day freight train bound 
for the mines beyond. | 

The train halted and the mixed crew 
piled off and each one went to his pre- 
ferred cantina or cafe for lunch. 

The town dropped back into somno- 
Ience, a few dust whirls started lazily 
up the street and then exhausted by the 
effort dropped down again with a soft 
“sough”’ of relief. 


are hundreds of little 


By Freepom S. Davis 


Presently a child gazing at the train 
discovered smoke creeping up on one of 
the cars and announced it with shrill 
clamor which was speedily taken up by 
its elders and transmitted b~ that wire- 
less method through the village. 


The alarm reached the little “tene- 


where Manuel Herrara, the 
freight train engineer was eating a lunch 


of soda crackers and sardines, and 
Manuel drifted out into the street to 
see what it was all about. One look was 
sufficient. With a startled shout, he 
sent men flying to cover and women to 
snatching the children and diving into 


the nearest huts for one of the dynamite 


cars was on fire. 


Manuel was a small, swarthy man, 
some Spanish, but more Indian blood in 
him, greasy overalls, dirty shirt, palm- 
fiber hat, but with twinkling eyes and 


' an irresistible grin that made friends of 


any one who saw it. Just a common 
Mex, hundreds of his like might be seen 
all over Sonora, but not m@ny who could 
utilize an opportunity as did Manuel. 
He started toward the train. The 
conductor stopped him, shouting, “Loco, 
arrete, paoda,” and many other appro- 
priate phrases but Manuel thrust him 
aside and kept on running. It was whim- 
sical . . . A little brown Mexican run- 
ning toward sudden death and all the 
rest of the pueblo under shelter. The 
only moving, living thing in the whole 
town which was visible, was a small, 
dynamic brown man in dirty shirt and 
overalls, running frantically toward 


sudden death. 


E arrived at the train, tore off his 
shirt and holding it over his face, 
crept in and uncoupled the dynamite 
cars. Then he backed away and raced 
for the engine; climbed aboard, started 


(Continued on Page 239) 
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RVING PICHEL has resigned his 
position as director of the Play- 
house Theatre in Berkeley and ac- 

cepted the directorship of the Lobero 
Theatre in Santa Barbara. 


This announcement comes at the close 
of the most successful season the Berk- 
eley plavhouse has seen. It comes at a 
time when Pichel has wrested recogni- 
tion from the dramatic intelligentsia of 
both San Francisco and East Bay 
audiences. | 

Six years ago, Pichel was in New 
York. -He had had extensive training 
and experience in both the professional 
and art theatres. He had taken part in 
the development of the Toy Theatre in 
Boston, one of the first Little Theatres 
found in America. He had appeared 
on Broadway. He had worked with art 
theatres in St. Louis and other mid- 
western cities. He was asked to direct 
the Guild Theatre in New York. Suc- 
cess was his for the taking. 

But Pichel was not only an actor and 
an ambitious director; he was a prac- 
tical philosopher in spite of his youth. 

He believed that success is a dan- 
gerous thing to youth. He knew that it 
crystallizes attainment and hampers de- 
velopment—for success is too precious a 
bauble to be easily thrown aside when 
once it is grasped. Pichel saw the dan- 
ger of grabbing the bright trinket be- 
tore he had reached the artistic matur- 
ity he desired. 

So he refused the directorship of the 
Guild Theatre, with its promise of im- 
mediate recognition, and came to Cali- 
fornia. 

He came to the University of Cali- 
fernia and directed a Greek Theatre 
production that led to the organization 
of the Wheeler Hall Players. He di- 
rected this group at the University for 
two and one-half years, during which 
time the production of Dan Totheroh’s 
“Wild Birds” brought both recognition 
and condemnation of a sort. But it was 
a healthy reaction and helped establish 
Pichel in the West. 


TOMORROW'S PROMISE 
(Continued from Page 225) 


In those three months he had greyed 
above the ears and temples. His face 
had become lean and muscular. But his 
eyes were clear and sharp as he exam- 
ined himself in the mirror. He looked at 
the things about the room with detached 
interest. A heavy fog hovered about the 
hotel windows. This very fog that he 


Irving Pichel 
By ALINE KISTLER 


He left the University and organized 
the Berkeley Playhouse. In the three 
and one-half years he has built up that 
organization until it is recognized as a 
productive community effort. The plays 
presented have been of a type eagerly 
received by the intelligent, somewhat 
sophisticated public of the university 
city. For instance, there were “Faith- 
ful,” “Morn to Midnight,” ‘“Liliom,” 
“Walt Tyler,” “He Who Gets Slapped, = 
“Peer Gynt,” “Jane Clegg” and “The 
Firebrand’’—all plays relished by what 
Pichel terms the “amateur audience.” 
And these plays have been produced 
with a finish satisfactory to critical 
playgoers. 

As an actor, Irving Pichel has inter- 
preted subtle roles with deep artistry. 
In the season just closed, he has given 
lasting impressions: 

The hopeful hopeless negro in “All 
God’s Chillun’ Got Wings.” 

The disillusioned, domineering Caesar 
in Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra.” 

The futile Clegg. 

The captivating braggart, Cellini. 

The tragic Faustus—Kit Marlowe’s 
own. 

The soul-split Dion of “The Great 
God Brown.” 

Each was by Pichel but not of him 
—each is a crystallized character cast 
by his actor’s art. 


In the capacity of director, Irving 


Pichel has surmounted mechanical and 
other practical difficulties and capital- 
ized on the very limitations of his me- 
dium as only a true artist can. 

He built the Playhouse from the eccle- 
siastical remnants of an abandoned 
church. 

He molded his actors from the do- 
nated talent of community players. 

He re-created the plays by the sheer 
force of his own conception of them. 

Many of his experiments in produc- 
tion and staging seem bound to effect 
mechanical stage development. His styl- 
ized settings for “Doctor Faustus’’ be- 
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came the forerunner of further experi- 
ments, one of the most promising being 
the proposed production of “Hamlet,” 
without dropping the curtain. This 
“Hamlet” set will be built of pilons and 
plastic units that will remain unchanged 
throughout the play: the necessary scene 
changes will be suggested by shifting 
lights. 

Some of Pichel’s most interesting re- 


sults have been with Shakespeare plays... 


At the Playhouse, he produced “Romeo 
and Juliet,” ‘Twelfth Night,” and part 
one of “Henry IV.” He is now at work 
on the details of a fantastic production 
of “The Tempest.”’ 


The Lobero Theatre, considered the 
second finest community theatre in the 
West, will give Pichel enlarged oppor- 
tunities in production. No doubt his 
work as director of the drama branch 
of the Santa Barbara Community Arts 
Association will result in outstanding de- 
velopments in stage mechanics and other 
phases of dramatic productions. 

And through it all, Pichel’s work— 
whether as an actor or a director—has 
more than transient value because it 


carries a certain measure of philosophy. 


At the close of a recent lecture on 
“The Great God Brown,” Pichel was 
asked to give the “ultimate meaning” 
of the play. He summed up his con- 
ception of O’Neill’s meaning in a single 
terse sentence and the woman exclaimed, 
“But that is a religion!” 

“All drama is religion of one sort 
or another. It is life—and what is re- 
ligion but an interpretation of life?” 
Pichel’s glorious voice (first heard on 
the stage, it is said, as the “Voice of 


.God” in a Boston theatre) was solemn 


and intent for his art is not a thing 
detached but a part of his very living. 

The Berkeley Playhouse will continue. 

The Lobero Theatre has existed the 
past two years. 

But neither institution will continue 
the same after the transfer of the vivid 
artist and forceful personality that is 
Irving Pichel. 


loved seemed nothing to him now. From 
his wallet he counted exactly one-hun- 
dred fifty-seven dollars and ninety-three 
cents, the price of a ticket, pullman res- 
ervation and extra fare across the con- 
tinent, and left the room. 


Doctor Staniford was pleased t to see 
Paul. He gave him a final examination, 
and then Paul asked about Retta. Doc- 
tor Staniford told him where he’d find 
her and Paul went down the little cov- 


ered board-walk to the rear of the sana- 
torium. Before he realized where Doc- 
tor Staniford had directed him, he was 
within the confined ward. 

He opened the door. Retta lay on her 
back, staring blankly at the ceiling. He 
spoke. Her eyes became a fire of living 


joy. There was a tense moment. Her 
eyes moistened. Paul swayed a little and 
that was all. Retta held out her hand 
to him and he took it. ““How long, Retta, 
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have you been here?” he asked. “Why 


didn’t you tell me in your letters?” 

She smiled. ‘‘Why tell you, Paul? It 
wouldn’t have mattered much, anyway.” 

He tightened his hand over hers. “It 
did matter, Retta, and I’m such a cad. 
I tried to write but, well your letters 
kept coming and as long as they came 
without effort on my part, I just let 
them come.’ 

Retta closed her eyes in agonized sup- 
pression of her yearning hungry heart, 
and great tears were released from be- 
neath her closed eyelids. Neither spoke. 


Miss Merideth heard of Paul’s re- 
turn. Doctor Staniford told her. “A 
perfect cure,” he added with pride. Miss 
Merideth smiled. “‘I must see him,’ she 
added, “‘where is 

“Down to Retta, where do you sup- 
pose ! >? 

Miss Merideth’s smile faded. “Oh, I 
wish I had seen him first.”” She hurried 
away from the office and down the little 
covered board-walk, paused a ‘moment 
and then rapped. 

Then she opened the door slightly and 
peeped in. “Mr. Pemberton, Doctor 
Staniford wishes to see you a moment.” 
She waited for Paul to step out. She 
closed the door, then her attitude 
changed. She took Paul’s arm. “There 
isn’t a chance in the world for her to 
live, and I hoped you'd tell her you 
loved her.” 

“But 
really 

“What does it matter?” she said. “It 
will mean so much to her, and tomorrow 
they plan to send her to the County.” 

Paul felt the muscles of his throat 
tightened. ““Thank you, Miss Merideth,” 
he said, and then he opened the door 
and went back into the room, beside the 
bed of Retta. 

He studied her a moment, so different 
from the woman who was his wife—so 
sweet! She moved over and looked 
searchingly into his eyes. The full re- 
alization of what they meant to one 
another dawned upon Paul like a flash. 
This girl and nothing more had made 
his disappointments easy to bear. What 
was to be a pretense turned into a re- 
ality. He bent over her, without a word 
and drew her to him gently. He looked 
into her deep blue eyes for a moment, 
then he kissed her fiercely, again and 
_again. “You remember the last—you’ve 
got to!”’ he whispered, huskily. 

“It was only a little incident,’ she 
smiled back at him. 

“An incident of fate, so little, so 
trifling that it escaped my notice, but 
it was so big that it has changed my 
whole course of life. I’ve come all the 
way back to you—to you, and I’m going 
to take you away from here—off to a 
little cabin, far up in the mountains, 


” he interposed, “I don't 


where you'll get well and be mine, mine, 
mine!” 

Retta held her arms feebly around 
his neck. “But Doctor said you were 
a cure. I wouldn’t marry you 2 

Paul held her only more fiercely. “But 
I lied before. He said I was not a 
cure.” 

She drew back from him, sensing a 
lie, but Miss Merideth opened the door. 
She was surprised at Paul’s earnestness. 

“Retta has just consented to marry 
me. I’m going to take here away, up 
into the mountains, to get well. Doctor 
Staniford said the best cure was no 
worry, freeness and love. She’s going to 
get well.” 

Paul looked at Retta and back to 
Miss Merideth. ‘Tell her what Stani- 
ford said. Tell her yourself that I am 
not a cure.” 


Miss Merideth studied him a mo- 


ment. She could hardly comprehend the. 


situation. “I tell you I love her. Tell 

her the truth!” Paul almost pleaded. 
Miss Merideth swallowed and nod- 

ded. Retta renewed her hold, and as 
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Paul pressed his lips to hers she relaxed 
entirely in his arms. 

Miss Merideth left the room and al- 
most fell into the arms of Doctor Stani- 
ford. ‘Pemberton is all right, isn’t he?” 
she asked. 

“Fine as silk, as strong and healthy as 
I am,” he returned proudly, and placed 
his hand on the knob of the door, but 
Miss Merideth gently pulled him away, 
and they walked down the corridor to- 
gether. 

If they should have looked in a few 
minutes later, they would have seen a 
scene, perhaps which would have brought 
tears to the professional eyes of them 
both; the desperate planning of the man 
with the girl who had but one chance— 
the great love which had dawned at an 
instant, only the bursting forth of a 
smoldering volcano; with only the hope 
and promise of tomorrow making the 
life of today worth while, that great 
love, the great hope which was to at 
last restore life and health to the tired 
body of Retta Keval and bring happi- 
ness, as he had never known, to the life 


of Paul Pemberton. 


Distinctive “(Dinnerware 


PLACE PLATES AND ART .LAMPS 
CHINA, GLASS, IVORY, GIFT NOVELTIES 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO ORDER 


OLD DINNER SETS 


Regilded, Repaired, Remodeled 


LESSONS GIVEN IN PAINTING 
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THE ENVOYS 


ONE other saw them when they 
came 
Across the many-clangored mart, 
But in mine eyes and in mine heart 
They passed as might the pillared flame 
Of lightning loosened on the tombs, 
Or errant suns that wander by 
To dawn on the Cimmerii. 


Great monarchs, orgillous and tall, 

And crowned with lunes of cramoisy, 
They were, who proffered royally 

Full urns of pulsing gems to all :— 
The blood-warm gems of lunar wombs, 
Pale ores, and metals pavonine, 

And topaz like to leopard’s eyne. 


Their eyes lit with alien day, 

Were filled of alien worlds; their feet 
With stars and fulgors paved the street, 
And silver dust of some bright way 
Fell from their garments, with perfumes 
More strange than if vertumnal gales 
Had blown from Saturn’s molied vales. 


What embassy were they, from suns 
Of Algebar or Capricorn— 

From planets of remoter morn 
Not named in eidouranions— 

Or haply come, immediate, 

I’rom out a four-dimensioned world 
Within the occlusive ether furled ? 


They strode upon the swooning pave, 
They towered by the trembling spires, 
Tall as apocalyptic fires 

Above the peoples of the grave; 

But, sightless and inveterate, 

To Mammon vowed, the throng went by 
Encharneled ‘neath an iron sky. 


Yea, blinder than the steel and stone, 
Men took not from their proffered store 
One gift of all the gifts they bore, 

But sued for gold to gods foreknown. 

I, too, bemused, inebriate, 

Amort with splendour, could not stand 
And see them pass, with empty hand. 


CLARK ASHTON SMITH 


* * * 


THE AWAKENING 


LEANED a ladder on a cloud, 
Then mounted climbing high, 
To lift my face in rainbow mists, 
That floated, swirling by. 


The man who lives up in the moon, 
Was much amused, I think, 
Although he never said a word, 
I’m sure I saw him wink. 


I touched the awning of the sky, 
In palest azure dipped, 

Then as I reached to grasp a star, 
Alas! the ladder tipped. 


Alberta Wing Colwell. 


Bits of Verse 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


N THE garden groves of poetry 
Grow many lovely trees, 
But hark ye: there I know a tree 
That never even sees 
The cultured horde that closely clings 
Within the garden wall, 
Nor does he care how far he flings 
His tipsy head at all. 


The scarecrow of the cedars, 
Of wild, untrammeled meters, 
The Cedrus Deodara 

In the garden groves of song. 


His crazy, crooked arms spurt out 
From torn and tattered sleeves; | 
He loves the biting~-winds that shout 
From heaven’s very eves; 

His carefree, tossing head I vow 

Is laughing at the stars, 

And when a million years from now 
The Potter claims his jars, 

When ‘he groves of song are but a ghost, 
A phantom, bleak and dread, 

I'll hazard censure now to boast 
This tree will not be dead. 


He’ll climb until he takes h:s place 
Beside his “Bo,” the moon, 

Then shake his fingers in his face 
And shout, “Hello, you loon!” 
He’ll point those lazy fingers, still 
Spring-green at the knuckles, 
Down at the s’erile world, and fill 
The universe with chuckles. 


The scarecrow of the cedars, 
Of wild, untrammeled meters, 
The Cedrus Deodara 
In the garden groves of song. 
Antoinette Larsen. 
* 


TRANQUILITY 


HAVE flitted over the earth’s broad 
breast 
Like some spirit on the trail of a star; 
I’ve seen the sun rise over east-bound 


spar, 
And watched its glow fade while I headed 
West. 


Once I dreamed of shores by soft winds 
caressed, 
And heard the murmuring music afar 
Of waves that danced along a golden bar; 
And on that strand I longed to end my 
quest: 


Now all is changed; I search and yearn 
no more. 
My spirit rests at ease; my sky is clear; 
The star that led my wandering has set; 
No longer do I seek some far-off shore— 
A Paradise is still my dream—but here 
In California all my dreams are met! 
Anne de Lartigue Kennedy. 
* * 


PERHAPS 


ERHAPS it was the red leaves fall- 
ing down, 
Leaving their tree, nor thinking of the 
cost; 
Quick to desert at first cold touch of frost. 
Perhaps it was your vacant pensive frown, 
At hearing words of love from me, your 


clown. 
Perhaps like spume of winter sea wind 
tossed ; 
We climbed too high, and in the storm 
were lost. 


Juiy. 1926 


Skies crimsoned, darkened, shadows soft 
fell down. 

Then clearer shades that bring forth 
dreams by night 

A million stars, like glow-worms crawled 
above. 

—s 7 too soon came dawn, and with it 
ight 

And reason quenched illusive fires of love 

Night time is folly, bitterly I say 

Dreams are unwoven, when seen by light 
of day. 


Jack Wooster. 
* 


PRAIRIE HUSBAND - 


I AM concerned about the one whose 


farm 
Comes up to mine and meets my willow 
row— 
I heard him mumble as he stacked my 
grain 
And tossed the yellow rye-sheaves to 
and fro; 
His burning in his grey-thatched 
ea 
And I could see his bloodiess lips shape 
sound— 


Yes, I am certain this is what he said 
In whispers like the panting of a hound: 


“Now I’ve got the .acres—I must seed 
them down, 

With her not satisfied, living far from 
town!’ 


Once, when we sowed our 0a’ Ss on neigh- 
bor hills, 
His mrtg came fieldward with a water 
pai 
I saw him meet her at the pasture bars 
And lean with shoulders hunched above 
the rail— 
I talking and her voice was 
oud, 
He made mad gestures as she turned 
to go; 
Broad meadows used to make him strange- 
ly proud 
But or today I heard him mutter 
Ow: 


“T'll have an auction and sell off every 
hoof— 

No man can stand a hell, underneath his 
roof!”’ 


Jay G. Sigmund. 


* * 


EMANCIPATION 


OR you I shall not sacrifice desire: 
Poatroubied is my mind at thought of 
love: 
The — clay grows firm within the 
re 
And stronger is the eagle than the dove! 
To you I shall not deign to compromise; 
Our souls may bend and touch, but faith- 
fully 
To gods more fair than you I turn my 
eyes, 
And lose your image in eternity. 
For you I shall not wound the soil, despite 
Your urging me to satisfy your pain; 
With calm contempt I disavow your right 
To take from me a portion of my Grain— 
A meager Harvest gathered all too soon: 
eee Sheaves untremulous against the 
oon. 


Ralph Westerman. 
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The Frona Wait Colburn Prizes 


Given by San Francisco Branch, League of American Pen Women 
$50.00 $30.00 $20.00 


$100.00 in all to be awarded the three best stories concerning the cultural life of Northern 
California from 1870 to 1890. Further, the fourth story will be given honorable mention. 
Stories must treat of the founding of the education, society, art, music and periodicals by 


_ the sons and daughters who came after the GOLD RUSH DAYS. 


Live Again in this Period 


A period which saw the erection of palatial country estates along with beautiful town - 


houses where the wealth of the community congregated. It was then that the rich men 
and women indulged in fads and hobbies, accounting for the different usages to which the 
big landed estates were put. Big cattle ranches, big orchards, vineyards, and specializing 
in thoroughbred stock or equally fine fruits and grains characterized the rural activities. 
Town houses were filled with works of art and the occupants devoted themselves to the 
study of music, art and literature and were patrons of all forms of education. 


RULES 


35 Manuscripts Must be Submitted 
before Award will be made 


No limit on treatment, which may be adventure, mystery, romance, psychoanalysis, in the 
form of comedy or tragedy. Competitors must be Californians, either by birth or adoption 
and the story must be of territory north of the Tehachapi Pass. New writers are especially 
solicited. All manuscripts must be sent to the Overland Monthly Prize Contest Editor, 
356 Pacific Building, San Francisco. All manuscripts must be anonymous, with the name 
and address of the writer in a separate, sealed envelope bearzing the title of the story. Length 
of story to be 6,000 words but there will be allowed a leeway of 1,000 words short or 
exceeding 6,000. 


Competition Closes February I, 1927 


Further information may be obtained from the Story Contest Editor, Overland Monthly, 
356 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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HE Supreme Court of the State of 

Texas, in reversing the judgment of 
the district court which offered dam- 
ages to a prominent banker because two 
newspapers printed stories to the effect 
that he was involved in a liquor-running 
conspiracy, states: recognized 
right of the ‘press’ to publish a reason- 
able and fair criticism of crime is a pub- 
lic service and makes for order.” 

The “press” today is a dynamic fac- 
tor in moulding public sentiment toward 
positive action—but it is mot by any 
means the right of the “press” to offer 
particular sentiment. The ‘press’ has 
no other business than that of offering 
account of daily life to the citizens. 
When it begins to assume a “reasonable 
and fair criticism of crime’’ it begins to 
speak for the citizen. 

Far be it from this writer to suggest 
the privilege of a citizen of the re- 
public; we only desire to contradict the 
Supreme Court of the State of Texas. 


E REGRETFULLY announce 

Robert Edwards will leave THE 
QUILL, that exquisite and unique mag- 
azine of Greenwich Village, with the 
June issue. Henry Harrison, a younger 
poet of national repute, will endeavor to 
sustain and complete future issues. 

Robert Edwards, in our estimation, is 
one of the greatest satirists of the coun- 
try. It is a confusion and a shame that 
THE QUILL loses him. 

Meanwhile, let us offer respects and 
compliments to Mr. Harrison. We pray 
he will sustain, and if it is possible, en- 
large the delightful and satirical editorial 
policy of THE QUILL. 


PROMINENT New York actor 
and his wife last month decided to 
live in separate apartments. Having two 
children, each took one. It is their be- 
lief that they will be happier, “that they 
will be more deeply in love living apart.”’ 
Life is too short, and the handsome 
male is decidedly mistaken. It needs both 
a man and a woman to complete a hu- 
man being. Certainly they will not be 
complete when separated. His Cro Mag- 
non predecessor, with a huge-toothed 
baby and a carnivorous wife, had a 
deeper knowledge of marriage. 


REAT BRITAIN stirs a note of 
protest and dislike with her criti- 
cism of ““The Big Parade,” an American 
motion picture recently shown through- 


The Free Market 


DonaLp O’DoNALD 


out this nation. When “The Big Pa- 
rade” was shown in London, critics 
turned with a small dog rapidity and 
branded the picture on the grounds that 
it portrayed America’s victory of the 
European war. 

This writer, English by birth, wit- 
nessed ““The Big Parade” several weeks 
ago. At that time his impression was, 
besides one of delight, that it portrayed 
the life of an ordinary bunch of Amer- 
ican doughboys suffering the ordinary 
lot of discomfitures and limitations im- 
posed on them by war conditions in 
France. They might have been French- 
men, Negroes, Englishmen or Germans 
for all that partisanship mattered. 

Is it possible that the British Empire, 
heretofore a nation of conservative in- 
dividualism, suffers an attack of inferi- 
ority complex? 


Lipase Treasure Chest, a magazine for 
children, made its initial appearance 
last month. Mr. S. B. Dickson and Mr. 
J. B. Wooster are its editors. 

We welcome this magazine on two 
counts. Firstly, that it sustains and cul- 
tures the mystery and subdued color that 
lives with children always; and, second- 
ly, that it features stories and poems that 
are not morbid with sugar and weakly 
with pap. We feel that the child of 
today will center a genuine delight in 
The Treasure Chest, and we know that 
to capture the child’s delight is to com- 
plete a task deserving gratitude of every 
parent. 

The editorial offices, according to the 
first issue, are 1402 de Young Building, 
San Francisco, California. 


I TAKE the liberty of quoting Berthe 
Paterson Empree’s “Remark” from 
the June Quill: 


Who sings a song, who rhymes a rhyme, 
Who carves a golden ring, 

Who tells a tale or tells the time, 
He does a useless thing; 


Who says that God lives Up Above, 
Gains thus no good nor ill: 

But he who dares to love a love 
Does that more useless still. 


ITH some satisfaction I read that 
recent publication of George Sterl- 


ing’s, “Lilith.” The MacMillan Com- 


Boarding house” 
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- pany publish the volume, with an intro- 


duction by Theodore Dreiser. 

Perhaps it would be well if I con- 
tinued partially Mr. Dreiser’s remarks. 
They sum up, in a complete manner, 
my own: 

“. . . The arch deftness and clarity 
of the argument and its presentation! 
The loveliness of the scenes and the 
world that it presents! Its architectonic 
as well as lyric wholesomeness! It is 
compact of a noble and haunting sense 
of beauty. At the same time, because of 
its modernity as to astronomical truth, 
as well as its conception of pleasure and 
pain as the two realities, it rings richer 
in thought than any American dramatic 
poem with which I am familiar.” 

I do not presume to know the extent 
of Mr. Dreser’s familiarity with Amer- 
ican dramatic poems—but of this much 
I am assured: his remark placing Mr. 
Sterling’s poem, “Lilith,” richer in 
thought than any other dramatic poem 
with which he is familiar, is easily sure. 
“Lilith” is not only richer in thought, 
but completely transcends the mess of 
dramatic piffle at this time cluttering the 
American stage. 


ENRY MORTON ROBINSON, 

editor of Contemporary Verse, ad- 
vises me he will suspend through the 
summer months because of lack of sup- 
port. Is it possible that a nation surely 
fighting for supremacy in art and litera- 
ture can allow a journal of exquisite 
beauty and dominant literary excellence 
to suspend? I have continually advised 
Mr. Robinson’s support—what would 


_ you: Capt. Billy’s Wizz-Bang? 


w 


AM running off the beaten track. I 

realize a cultured reader does not 
care greatly, (nor, for that matter, un- 
derstand), what this is all about. But 
in it goes—and let’s pray a handful of 
good souls have seen the cartoons I men- 
tion. If so, a handful of people have 
been amused, educated in a peculiar 


fashion. 
The pictures are Ahern’s “Our 
cartoons, delivered 
through the NEA Service to newspapers 
throughout the country. They are so- 
phisticated, satirical, often brilliant and 
always clever episodes that develop in 
a typical American boarding house. 
Major Hoople, Mrs. Hoople and a few 
boarders comprise the family—a group 
of people every normal specimen of the 
ruling species should know. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


HAT a race of ailing wretches 

\ X / we are! Is one in a hundred of 

us physically perfect—or even 

in absolute health. Note our crowded 
hospitals and sanatoriums. See the hordes 
of diseased and debilitated folk that 
flock to the offices of our thousand phy- 
siclans and surgeons—to say nothing of 
the additional thousand quacks. Watch 
the faces of the folk on the sidewalks, 
in stores and on street-cars, and observe 
how they are seamed and haggard with 
innumerable ills and cares, obvious or 
obscure. Recall the heroic labors of our 
grandparents, married in the ’teens and 
“blessed” with offspring that numbered 
from six to sixteen. Then look at the 
rabble of the infirm, sickly, neurotic and 
tainted that increase yearly in numbers, 
like enormous bacteria in the veins of 


our cities. One may well ask with the. 


reformer: “Whither are we _ headed?” 
Is the disease, aptly so called, of civil- 
ization to be its own Nemesis, removing 
the more highly strung races from the 
face of the planet, or is that civilization 
to find the secret of its ills, and with 
that secret a means of salvation? 

All through the past the sages sought 
what they termed a panacea, a remedy 
for all ailments of the flesh. Modern 
science has rejected the term and 
Jaughed at the idea. It may be correct 
et that; and yet, as I contemplate this 
recent invention of Gaylord Wilshire’s, 
I am not so sure that man is not at last 
on the right road, if not to a cure-all 
at least to a means of alleviation of the 
greater part of the ills to which our ail- 
ing race is subjected. 

I have no need to speak of the keen 
brilliance of Mr. Wilshire’s mind. It is 
enough, to indicate his quality, to say 
that he is in communication with many 
of the finest intellects of the world—is, 
perhaps, the only American with whom 
Bernard Shaw keeps up a steady cor- 
respondence. Even at that, the concep- 
tion underlying the Ionaco is not his 
own discovery: that was the work of 
the great German biologist, Otto War- 
burg, who has demonstrated the fact that 
the iron in our blood acts as a carrier 
of the oxygen from the blood to the tis- 
sues. Warburg lectured on this discov- 
ery before the Rockefeller Institute, and 
it was from his demonstration that Mr. 
Wilshire conceived the plan of the 
Ionaco. 

Briefly speaking, it is an appliance in 
the form of the inner tube of a tire, 


which, attached by a conducting wire to 


IONACO 
By GEorGE STERLING 


an electric light socket and _ placed 
around the body, immerses the patient 
in a field of magnetic flux, which mag- 
netism permeates every cell and drop of 
blood. There is no sensation, unless one 
of well-being, and no danger whatever. 
The result is, apparently, a pure blood- 
stream, which sets to work immediately 
at its natural function of eliminating old 
diseased tissue and replacing it with 


healthy flesh. 


Simple enough, both in design and 
treatment! The astonishing part is the 
result, not only in effectiveness but 
immediacy. I am almost afraid to 
relate what I myself have seen and been 
told, by patients, of the cures effected. 


Suffice it to state, most sincerely, that 


those affirmations of cured folk include 
permanent relief from dozens of the 
most painful ills to which humanity is 
subjected. I have seen a severe and 
chronic neuritis healed in a week’s treat- 
ment, an equally painful case of arthritis, 
in the hands of a musician, cured in a 
single treatment. I have seen, or been 
told, of white hairs turned again to their 
natural color, of the sudden and unde- 
niable cure of indigestion, diabetes, 
goiter, anemia (as one would expect), 
varicose veins, gall-stones, asthma—even 
of cancer! 


All this sounds incredible, even fan- 
tastic, when one realizes the gravity of 
those diseases, the simplicity of the treat- 
ment, and the promptness of the cures. 
I can hardly believe my own eyes and 
ears; and yet, “‘the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating!” Here they are, these re- 
stored ones, and they, at least, are in no 
doubt as to the severity of their former 
ailments and the actuality of their cure. 
One is fairly forced to believe, however 
“impossible” the whole scheme may seem 


to one who sees a world infested with 


unscrupulous quacks and their weird 
‘remedies.’ 

What is to be the future of the Ion- 
aco? It is bewildering to speculate on 
that. It has been in operation but six 
months, so its clinical history is still but 
imperfectly documented. Even Mr. Wil- 
shire has been unable to draft the thou- 
sands of cures, some apparently mirac- 
ulous, that have been the result of this 
seemingly simple appliance. In noting 
the number of these cures and their per- 
manence, I can but have imaginings, 
however vague, of a revolution in thera- 
peutic methods, of a whole world re- 
newed, rejuvenated and freed of most of 


its ailments by the universal use of the 
Ionaco. A splendid and alluring vision! 
I am not at all sure that its fruition is 
not a matter of the next decade. The 
appliance is daily, as its use spreads, hav- 
ing wider and more astonishing success 
in curative results. Thus far, only a few 
of the California cities have agencies 
where treatment by or purchase of the 
Ionaco is possible. What will be the 
state of affairs when it is in use by the 
millions? A new folk, a nation immune 
to the old diseases, a race that has at 
last attained physical perfection? It 
seems to me that that outcome is not far 
from impossible, is even likely. One 


cannot contemplate these cures and feel 


mentally impervious to such a vision. 


Readers of this department must par- 
don my giving so much of its space to 
these comments on Mr. Wilshire’s dis- 
covery. But I should judge myself crim- 
inally lacking in my duty to my friends, 
to my city, to humanity in general if I 
failed to proclaim with all my ability 
this access to health, this means of free- 
dom from most of the ills to which that 
humanity is subjected. I will give even 
the address of Mr. Wilshire’s offices. It 
is 150 Powell Street, in this city of 
the pleasure-mad and frequently ailing. 


WINGS 
| failed of the tardy axe and 
oar, 
Life clothes her tender flesh in toiling 
steel, 
And like a broken mist the years 
reveal | 
The unascended heights that wait be- 
fore. 
Matter that was the king is king no 
more, 
And we, released from that despotic 
heel, 
Go up against the sun on slanting 
keel, 
As men that crawled like ants like fal- 
cons soar. 


How great those altitudes they do not 
know 

Who see far upward their eternal snow, 

‘And dream to join the eagles of their 
dome. 

O valiant hearts, O you that take 

such wings 
Above the humble heritage of things 
Remember that the earth at last is home! 


GEORGE STERLING. 
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GEORGE STERLING 
HE East, meaning New York, is catch- 
ing up—aesthetically speaking—with 
the West, and that is San Francisco. 

This observation is elicited by the ap- 
pearance in the book stores of a charm- 
ing, slim book. 

The Introduction is an essay by Theo- 
dore Dreiser. The book is George Sterl- 
ing’s poem-play, LILITH. 

This is a capital combination. Dreiser’s 
essay alone is worth more than the mod- 
est price of the volume. As for LILITH, 
let Dreiser tell you of its splendor: 

“The deepest impression I take after 
several readings of this exalted lyric 
drama is one of noble and even ecstatic 
lines and thoughts—a theme and form as 
severe and as beautiful as the draperies 
of Phidias, yet suffused with a sensitive 
and sensuous mood conveying beauty and 
passion as rich and moving as light in 
jewels or wine, and thoughts as flashing 
and irradiating as light gleaming through 
crystals or rubies.” And so on. 

One thinks of the most beautiful things 
of classic art in connection with LILITH, 
because Sterling’s workmanship is of the 
level of Keats and of the great masters 
who were before him. But this was writ- 
ten in very recent years. Indeed, the 
critical eye can decry almost the period 
of the composition of some of the later 
portions of LILITH. Such a passage as 
this tells you that the poet had the world 
war in his imagination when he wrote: 

* . . Men walk in darkness now, 

Part of the hate and horror of the world; 
But clouds hide not forevermore the stars, 
Nor night the dawn.” 

Sterling writes as beautifully as did 
Keats and Shelley. And like Shelley, he 
is a rebel at heart and in expression. In 
the sense that rebelliousness and the 
frank, pagan love of the beautiful are 
“modern,” Sterling is very modern indeed. 

But this sort of modernism goes back 
to the days before the industrial revolu- 
tion. You find little to suggest the smoke 
of the factories (—for that, go to Carl 
Sandborg), the clamor of half-articulate 
alien tongues and so on, in the writings 
of George Sterling. There are no allu- 
sions in LILITH—to Ford’s jitneys, the 
dollar-watches, victrolas and other such 
“creations” (as the ad-writers would say) 
turned out by the Eastern factories to 
satisfy the aesthetic cat-calls of the vast 
voting and sub-voting population. From 
this kind of modern display, Sterling runs 
away. Even his passion for science takes 
the neater and more classical form in 
imaginative delineation. The science of 
the stars intrigues him. The subtle and 


_ jeweled play of the stripped atoms. The 
adventures of the fliers in the sky. These 


things are all fringed with beauty, and 
Sterling is vividly conscious of them. 
There is a mind for you! A pure mind! 
He is of true aristocratic lineage as an 
artist—a figure from Athens and the 
great days of the renaissance, having also 
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the keen scientific flair of the latest day. 
. . . What a fine thing that his LILITH 
—which was issued in a limited edition 
five years ago—has come out so that it 
can reach the hands even of those who 
rely for pleasure upon the products of 
the factory, even for literary pleasure. 

LILITH. George Sterling. Price $1.50. 

MacMillan Company. 
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WHOSE HAND WAS IT? 


N THE jacket that comes with THE 

HAUNTING HAND is displayed the 
following: “In the midst of gay philan- 
dering .. . comes the grisly hand of 
sinister crime ...” Grisly hand indeed! 
In popular parlance the answer is “I'll 
say so!” 

Whether or not anything else may be 
said for the story, at least it possesses 
the virtue of getting under way with a 
bang, when the mysterious hand appears 
reaching out from under Margot An- 
struther’s bed. From whence it comes, 
whose it is, and why it shows itself are 
the questions resolving themselves into 
the elements of a first-rate detective 
yarn; and just here is a bit of really 
good work—at once intriguing and per- 
plexing. Lo, the stage is set! But the 
elemental degree is just about as far as 
the author gets. Mr. Roberts succeeds 
admirably in arousing the interest, but— 
and herein lies the test by which the 
teller of mystery stories falls or stands 
—he fails to sustain it. Judging from 
the manner in which THE HAUNTING 
HAND comes before the public, it would 
seem that haste, hurry and quantity 
production were more important con- 
siderations than even common care in 
the matter of diction. 


Considering that Mr. Roberts has reared~ 


such a carefully fabricated structure em- 
bodying, as it undoubtedly does, the 
essentials of a splendid mystery story, it 
seems unfortunate that the supporting 
details have been so shabbily treated.— 
Tom White. 

THE HAUNTING HAND. W. Adolphe 

Roberts. The Macaulay Company. $2. 

* a 


A CAMBRIC CLEW 
HROUGH the medium of THE LIT- 
TLE WHITE HAG, Francis Beeding 

undertakes to tell us something about 
the traffic in narcotics. The title is taken 
from the babblings of a drug-crazed vic- 
tim who subtly designates the stuff as 
“ ,. ..the little one who whispers along 
my veins and gives me rest.” 

Quester is an American banker taking 
his vacation in Geneva, where he has 
gone to observe the workings of the 
League of Nations with respect to the 
traffic in illicit drugs. He has barely ar- 
rived when, sitting one night in a Gene- 
vese cabaret, a dancer tosses him a bou- 
quet in which he finds a tiny cambric 
handkerchief, to which at the time he 
attaches no particular significance until 
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riters 


a determined effort is made to induce him 
to part with it. Two bouquets were 
tossed, Quester having secured the one 
intended for one of the members of a 
mysterious “ring.” From that point on, 
the story swings into action which is 
shared by a fellow-American, Claypole by 
name, who is making it his business to in- 
vestigate the operations of this ring in 
its purchase and world-wide distribution 
of dope. Then follow in quick succession 
threats, captures, escapes, arrests, wild 
night rides by train and automobile, 
glimpses into a “home” for incurable 
drug addicts, a scene or two in an Ori- 
ental torture-chamber, and finally the 
actual commission of hari-kari. 

THE LITTLE WHITE HAG is more of 
a thrilling story of adventure than it is 
a detective yarn. The action is well sus- 
tained and quite logical. The background 
is one which has not been entirely over- 
worked, and, for that reason, in a story 
of its kind, the interest seldom lags. 
Beeding has a chatty, narrative way with 
him, to which his first-person style lends 
itself quite readily—Tom White. 

THE LITTLE WHITE HAG. Francis 
Beeding. Little, Brown & Company, $2. 

~ * 


ACTION!—PLENTY OF IT 

T WILL be recalled that Karel Capek 

wrote R. U. R.—a fantastic melodrama 
dealing with robots. KRAKATIT is 
much the same sort of a book, with its 
super-chemists, secret formulas, and all 
the rest of it. But in his latest book 
Capek has developed, even for him, an 
originality of treatment which in com- 
bination with his theme makes of KRA- 
KAKIT something quite absorbing. En- 
gineer Prokop is the discoverer of that 
most powerful explosive, from which the 
book takes its name, and as the only 
man who knows the formula it is to be 
expected that various European countries 
are willing to go to any lengths to secure 
from him the secret of its manufacture; 
and they do, one of the results being 
that he is held virtually a prisoner in 
Balttin Castle. Here he falls desper- 
ately in love with the Princess and she 
with him, but this is not his first love 
affair by any means. There are several 
of them scattered out and_ sprinkled 
around indiscriminately from beginning 


' to end. However, one’s sense of propri- 


ety is not in any way outraged, for the 
reason that these little affairs never 
seem to conflict, even in the case of the 
little fille de joie. 

Capek has vivified his story with such 
staccato brittleness that the reader is 
caught up with and held by it from start 
to finish. The book fairly crackles and 
detonates with pent-up energy. This, of 
course, is exactly as it should be. What 
KRAKATIT may lack in point of struc- 
ture is amply compensated for in the 
manner of its telling—Tom White. 

KRAKATIT. Karel Capek. The Mac- 

millan Company. $2.50. 
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NEWSPAPER GAME 


LBERT STEVENS CROCKETT has 

done a most interesting work in his 
latest book. It is a story of the news- 
paper world and the old New York Her- 
ald when its ownership was that of 
James Gordon Bennett the 2nd. Wov2n 
in the narrative is the unique history of 
journalism and the intimate revelation 
of the life of the younger Bennett. The 
story carries the ups and downs of the 
newspaper man’s life with fascinating 
bits of international gossip. For the 
newspaper man no book will be more 
interesting; to the thousands of readers 
of newspapers it will prove fascinating 
and especially to those who remember the 
old New York Herald as a medium of 
news and as an outstanding American 
journalistic achievement. 
WHEN JAMES GORDON BENNETT 
WAS CALIPH OF BAGDAD. Albert 
Stevens Crockett. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$2.00. 

* 
STUART SHERMAN 


(QTUART SHERMAN of the New York 

Herald “Books” gives us as perhaps 
few could put forth, intimate glimpses 
of the authors of today and their rela- 
tion to movements. He sets forth limi- 
tations. Limitations by beliefs and ex- 
plains clearly the motivating power back 
of each pen. One is surprised at the 
futility of some of- our authors of today 
who impress us profoundly with their 
work. CRITICAL WOODCUTS might be 
termed “What writing does to writers.” 
Among the subjects of which Mr. Sher- 
man writes are: Sherwood Anderson, 
Willa Cather, Floyd Dell, Ellen Glasgow, 
D. H. Lawrence, Rose Macauley, Ana- 
tole France, Don Marquis, H. L. Menc- 
ken, Llewelyn Powys, Barrett Wendell, 
Oscar Wilde, Boswell, Mandeville, and 
Sterne. 

CRITICAL WOODCUTS. Stuart Sher- 

man. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

* 


HAROLD VINAL, PUBLISHER 


OMING from Harold Vinal it must be 

good! Such was the reaction when 
Granite reached our desk and true, it 
has proven one of those books which is 
but a symbol of life today. Thomas 
Quinn, the author, is of the alumni of 
the college of which he writes. The story 
is of restless years, the years through 
which many of the readers of GRANITE, 
are now passing, confused by life, caught 
into the maelstrom of an awakened sex 
consciousness, Graham Foster felt that 
the only escape was through surrender. 
There was always that fight, the morals 
of an older generation and the fast mov- 
ing desires of the younger ... but he is 
saved. Sheila discovers the firm founda- 
tion of Foster’s life and from then on 
his character develops. GRANITE is but 
a cross section of life today, lifted bodily 
into print. 

GRANITE. Thomas Quinn. Harold 

Vinal. $2.50. 


* * 


FISH 


ILLIAM BEEBE gives us THE ARC- 
TURUS ADVENTURE, through his 
publisher Putnam and a rare book it is. 
It is the story of Mr. Beebe’s leadership 
of the expedition of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society to the Sargasso Sea and 
the Galapagos region in the Pacific. 
In it are set forth the adventures of 
six months’ voyaging on that scientific 


argosy, the Arcturus, a vessel quaintly 
equipped with a bow “pulpit,” unique lat- 
eral booms, dredges, nets, diving appa- 
ratus; in short a complete floating lab- 
oratory for deep sea exploration. 

This volume will bring romance and 
excitement of exploration and scientific 
discovery. It is the story of stalking the 
elusive Sargasso Sea, of tide rips teem- 
ing with animal life, of the erratic Hum- 
boldt Current; of work with diving helmet 
in shark infested waters; of erupting vol- 
canoes and weird lava flows, of the treas- 
sure hunter of Cocos; of giant devil fish, 
sea-lions, and ocean life from the plank- 
ton of the surface to the strange, dark- 
world creatures of the two-mile depths. 

THE ARCTURUS ADVENTURE. Wil- 

liam, Beebe. $6.00. Putnam. 

* 


TOPPER FLIRTS WITH PHANTOMS 


‘Ww ONCE was a lady as you may divine, 
Though the fact it is hard for to see. 
Rare beauty and riches and romance 
were mine, 
Before I ran into a tree. 
My husband he did it. The devil would 
drive, 
The high-flying, low-lying soak. 

And that is the reason I’m no more alive, 
For he ran me smack into an oak.” 
So sang Marion Kerby. Sounds weird, 

doesn’t it?—and funny. Well, it is funny, 

this book called TOPPER. 7 
Lots of richly impossible things hap- 

pened to Topper, .and they happened with 

well-sustained regularity, keeping the 
reader right up on his toes from first to 
last with an abundance of ludicrous situ- 
ations. Before we open the book, how- 
ever. Thorne Smith solemnly warns us 
that it’s “an improbable adventure,” 
thereby serving ample notice on all chuc- 
kle stiflers. | 

“Damn the leg of lamb!” Upon this 
explosive sentiment hangs part of the 
tale of TOPPER. He’s a lovable cuss; 
that much we are made to feel in the 
first three pages. The poor chap is con- 
tinually being brought face-to-face with 
the family menu—that and his wife’s 
dyspepsia. But in spite of all that, he 
loves his wife, in proof of which he keeps 
reassuring himself to that effect; but he 
is so utterly and pardonably weary of 
suburban life that— Anyway, he bought 

a car; more properly the car. Had he 

bought just a car, this delightful book 

would never have been published. The 


car wasn’t a new one, merely “one to- 


practice on,” he told Mrs. Topper when 
she refused to be seen in it. The car had 
a history, a sort of an unsavory past, and 
had been re-newed following a violent 


-encounter with a tree, which encounter 


had proved fatal to the Kerbys. (It was 
whispered that a bottle had been found 
in each flap.) The Kerbys traveled in a 
“set,” no members of which concerned 
themselves with the 7:32, civic pride, 
sewer bonds nor city zoning. Topper and 
his “crowd” had always sniffed airily, 
albeit enviously, at the doings of the 
Kerbys with much wagging of heads and 
rocking on heel and toe. 

At any rate, the Kerbys return, in 
spirit, to their automobile, much to Top- 
per’s dismay; in fact, they drive it for 
him. But this is but one of their mani- 
festations of spiritual playfulness. With 
such a fertile field in which to exercise 
his pen, the author proceeds to make the 
most of it. And he succeeds beautifully 
—Reviewed by Tom White. 

TOPPER. Thorne Smith. Robert M. 

McBride & Company. $2.00. 
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COUNT BRUGA 


HERE is nothing we can say of Count 
Bruga, novel by Ben Hecht, except 
that those of you who know Ben Hecht 
and his previous work—do not miss it. 
Those of you who know him not, we ad- 
vise you become acquainted with him be- 
fore reading Count Bruga—but then one 
may form his own conclusion as to how 
one should take certain things. Ben Hecht 
says of the novel: “Count Bruga as a 
novel is as insensitive as a hangman, as 
vain as a monkey and as absurd as Sin- 
bad. It recites what I intended to be 
the unreal and ironical history of a pre- 
posterous creature called Count Hippolyt 
Bruga. You will find it full of murders, 
terse seductions, amiable magicians, po- 
ets, fair though somewhat idiotic Ladies 
and a Grand Passion; all of which have 
been introduced into the narrative with 
my customary respect for the Noble Art 

of Fiction.” 
COUNT BRUGA. Ben Hecht. Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 


* * 


TATISTICS do not belong on a book 
page, but of considerable interest are 
the figures compiled recently by an ardu- 
ous soul on the amount of printing com- 
pleted privately by writers in this coun- 
try. Publication, it would seem, is a 
definite mania; a mood that catches 
the writer who cannot place his material 
with national publishers and forces him 
to print the stuff at his own expense. 

Eighteen hundred novels, sixty-one 
hundred brochures, two thousand, six 
hundred and eighty pamphlets and a mis- 
cellaneous congregation of poetry books, 
religious articles and technical papers 
were sent tumbling from hundreds of 
presses last year. All of this paid for by 
the authors at the standard price set by 
paper house and bindery plant. The sum 
expended by these ambitious fellows is 
roughly estimated at eight hundred and 
fifty thousand: dollars. 

We need have little fear of illiteracy 
in this country, we need not cry too blat- 
antly for culture, nor takes up too many 
columns of the daily press in lamenting 
original thought and literary dominance 
when ten thousand writers have faith 
enough in their work to spend a million 
dollars for the desire to have it read. 


Theodore Dreis er 
says 
LILITH 


a new poem-play by 
George Sterling 


is “‘the absolute of beauty, 
love and desire. ..The arch 
deftness and clarity of the 
argument and its presen- 
tation! . .. it rings richer 
in thought than any Amer- 
ican dramatic m with 
which I am familiar.’’ 


The Macmillan Ceo. 
850 Mission Street San Francisco 
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UTH CRAVATH has started a 

fresh art movement in San Fran- 
cisco with her summer classes for chil- 
dren. Inspired by the work of Prof. 
Cizek of Vienna, she works with the 
children to develop their own creative 
instincts, using the tangible medium of 
plastic clay. 

The classes have been open since June 
20, and five mornings each week the 
children gather for three hours of cre- 
ative expression. Their own symbols are 
given consideration and each is aided in 
his own trend of expression, rather than 
obliged to conform in any way to an 


adult viewpoint. Of course, one does not 


expect results within a week or two, but 
undoubtedly, with the spirit behind the 
experiment, there will be fresh, inter- 
esting results by the close of the six 


weeks class period. 


ALPH STACKPOLE is hard at 

work on the Coleman fountain to be 
placed in the plaza in front of the State 
Capitol at Sacramento early this fall. 
His sandstone statue of an early pioneer 
was recently placed in the William Land 
Park at Sacramento as a memorial 
erected by the late George Swanston in 
memory of his father, Charles Swanston. 


bee impermanence of being shocking 
is offset by the excellence of “Rain,” 
which played to crowded houses through- 
out its run at the Columbia. 

Four years ago people returned from 


‘ 


1061 Market Street 


N 


Concerning 
Things Artistic 
| ALINE KISTLER 


The opening of the Cravath model- 
ing classes for children draws the 
keen interest of those who believe 
in child art as distinct from adu!t 
art. 


New York gasping over “Vaughan’s 
startling play, ‘Rain’.”” Evangelically 
nurtured Westerners returned from 
Broadway with copies of the play to be 
read in the security of their bungalows. 
“Rain” was praised. “‘Rain’’ was damned. 
Either way it was remembered. 

The play was presented to San Fran- 
cisco this June. Few were shocked. All 
were impressed. 

Because “‘Rain’’ is a splendidly wrought 
play—a play that does not need an aura 
of sensationalism to give it popularity. 


ARROYO,” a recent painting 
by James Swinnerton, has _ been 
added to the excellent collection of his 
paintings at the Gump Galleries. 


ROM Philadelphia comes word of 

the eager reception given the paint- 

ings of Douglas Fraser of Vallejo at the 

Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. This rec- 

ognition follows close on the heels of his 

successful exhibit in New York last year. 


UIZZICAL curiosity has been 
aroused by the announcement that 
Somerset Maughan’s “Carolina’”’ will be 


produced at the Columbia Theater, with 


Margaret Anglin and Blanche Bates as 


co-stars. 


* * * 


O NELSON POOLE was, is, or is 
to be married. Even artists are 
human. 


4 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


nc., 
Costumers to the “Pageant of Pacific’ 
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HE two decorative wall panels de- 

signed and executed by Maynard 
Dixon for Barker Bros., in Los Angeles, 
reflect an interesting phase in the artist’s 
development. Instinctively conservative, 
Dixon is developing a dignified modern- 
ism that seems to ring true. 


HE charm and artistry that are Ra- 
quel Meller left stains that are mauve 
and flame on the memory of the moneyed 
few who attended her brief engagement 
in San Francisco. 
@ 
MONG the romance-wrapped ob- 
& jects in the Old Curiosity Shop in 
Tillman Alley, there stands a quaint 
secretary bearing the picture legend of 
Pembroke Castle. Ostensibly a writing 
desk, it conceals an adroit vanity with 
jewel case and secretive compartments 
all of which may be removed to reveal 
an inlaid chess board worthy of the 
pawns and knights played by royal 
hands. From its quaint drawers and in- 
genuously decorated surface rises an 
aroma recalling its days at Cawder Cas- 
tle, where it awaited the frequent visits 
of Queen Victoria and her King consort. 
“St 


HE San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra gave the first of a series of 
eight open-air concerts June 13 in San 
Mateo. These concerts are to continue 
over a period of two months, the last 


ending August 22. 


Theatrical Supplies 


Phone: Market 1637 | 
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AS Henry Duffy dares . . . he 
dares with “Love "Em and Leave 
’Em,” playing at the President. This is 
the first production on the Pacific Coast, 
yet it is the play over which Broadway 
went wild. Why should we be “afraid” 
of the title? San Francisco isn’t, judg- 
ing from the capacity of the President 
houses. 

HERE is nothing so unusual in “Lit- 

tle Miss Bluebeard,” except that it 
is a clever little play, with a very good 
cast, from the humble pen of Avery 
Hopwood, which gives a pleasant. eve- 
ning’s entertainment. Henry Duffy plays 
the lead and Dale Winter is his sup- 
port. * * * 
E HAPPENED to drop in at THE 
LITTLE OPERA COMIQUE 
Theater on Poweli Street. A rare treat 
and something worth while, under the 
direction of Harry A. Truax. This the- 
ater movement is worth-supporting. In- 
vestigate ! 


FEW weeks hence the contraversy 

between the Chippewa Indians and 
the “white” fathers at Washington will 
be settled. We shall again eat in peace 
and wait for the next eruption of life’s 
sea. Henry Ford will either be as poor 
as the Chippewas or the Chippewas will 
be as rich as Henry Ford, which all 
means our minds will be at ease. And 
while America is bubbling with this last 


cAnnouncing 


THE 


1402 De Young Bldg. 


TREASURE 
CHEST 


CALIFORNIA BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


A Magazine of the West 


$2.50 per year 
“We aim to please our young readers. If we 


can please their parents, as well, we 
shall feel our task well done.” 


The Treasure Chest 
San Francisco 


bit of discovery, old worn treaties, yel- 
low with age on which the leader of 
the Chippewas is demanding all is!ands 
in Lakes Michigan, Superior, Ontario 
and St. Clair, sixteen feet on the side of 
every creek in the state, sixty-six feet on 
the side of every river and ninety-nine 
feet around every lake . . . which will 
take in the Detroit waterfront, there 
is a deeper movement concerning the 
Indians, one which is also historic; one 
which few of us are aware of. From 
Eleanor Everest Freer comes this mes- 
sage: A Language is a nation’s Strength, 
Art is a Nation’s History. 


JAZZ AND OPERA 


As well as I can remember, a quarter 
of a century ago the jazz rhythm, as we 
know it now (or, what one has turned 
legitimate syncopation into) did not ex- 
ist, though the two-step had ‘become an 
innovation. 

This proves this new music to be an 
importation, and not indigenous to our 
soil. The purely native music can only 
be that of the American Indian; but 
this folk-lore and music seem _ hardly 
rich enough on which to base our mu- 
sical literature, even were it desired. 
To know folk-lore and music is part of 
a composer’s duty, but, we will create 
an imitative rather than a purely cre- 
ative music if we do not, first, draw from 


cAnnouncing 


A ONE YEAR 
SCHOLARSHIP 


in ACTING and the entire 
work of the theatre under the 
direction of John D. Barry and 
Reginald Travers with public 
performances throughout the 
year and a 


in the spring production of the 


Players Guild School 


Rexton Reed, Business Manager 
1846 Gough Street 
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our own resources. 

It requires talent and technique to 
create art, and these two qualifications 
will make American music, no matter 
where, or what we study. Since jazz 
has annexed itself to the dance hall, why 
not let it stay there? It is a question 
whether or not we can make it elegant 
by taking it into the Symphony Concert 
or Opera House. 

And as to Opera, why call it a for- 
eign or exotic product? It is nothing 
more or less than drama set to music, 
but becomes a most interesting form due 
to the many branches of art necessary 
to perfect it, and when perfect, it is a 
combination of all the arts. No matter 
what the subject of the libretto, nor 
where the composer be born; once the 
work is up to the standard repertory, it 
has a right to performance on any oper- 
atic stage, provided it be given in the 
language of the audience. Translated 
opera has been tried out and proved a 
success in all art-making countries of the 
world, so there is little use of our stand 
against it, a stand which seems to have 
become a discussion. 

As to American Opera, the field exists, 
but will be welcomed more cordially 
once our citizens learn to love this 
form of Art, through understanding. 

We, as a nation, must have our own 
Art. The question as to how, is the only 
pertinent one at present. 


Leading part 


Players’ Guild 


For information © 


San Francisco 
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‘How To Buy An 
Income 


= 


A CHILD’S GARDEN 


the 
magazine The best way to provide an in- 
for = come to insure you and your 
HAPPY CHILDREN family against the future is to 
d save regularly and invest your 
money in safe bonds. 
CHEERFUL HOMES Straus Bonds provide the ideal 


investment for income builders. 


Entertaining— Investigate these safe securities. 
Inspirational— Booklet G-1630 
Instructive— 


Each month it has: W rite for Circular 


at S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
Doll Cut-outs *Poems and Rhymes Incorporated 
EsTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS 


History and Biography Puzzles and Riddles 


STRAUS BUILDING 
.79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


A sample copy for 35c 
($3.00 a Year) 


A Child’s Garden Press 


356 PACIFIC BUILDING 
San Francisco 


Straus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 


STRAUS BUILDING | 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


43 YEARS WITHOUT oer TO ANY INVESTOR 
(C) 1925, by S. W. Straus & Co. 


The New 
Hollywood Plaza Horel 


An exclusive hostelry, famous for 
its cuisine, where hospitality, comfort 
and courtesy abound, and the desire 
to excel in Service is paramount. 

Beautifully situated and luxuriously 
appointed—one of the truly great 
hotels of the Coast. Like a bit of 
old Spain, with its palm-shaded gar- 
dens and rich furnishings to rest you. 

Strange sights, unique theaters, 
broad boulevards greet you at every 
turn—the famous Hollywood Bowl is 
only a few blocks to the north, and 
the broad Pacific beaches just twenty 
minutes away. The most conveniently 
located of all for the myriad attrac- 
tions, diversions and interests that 
surround Los Angeles. 

Write or wire reservations. You'll 
find the rates $2.50 per day and up. 
Every room with bath and dressing 
room. 


Social folk and tourists because of its quaint interest- FiO]LLY WO OD, CALIFORN IA 


ing “movie atmosphere.” 
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“Prize Contests 


Class I. 
For the best ballad published in the 


Scroll during 
July, August and Sept 
Oct., Nov. and Decembev.... 
April—December 


Class Il. 


For the best narrative poem pub- 
lished during 


July, August and Sept......... 5.00 

Oct., Nov. and December.... 5.00 

April—December. 25.00 
Class III. 


For the best lyric published during 


July, August and Sept......... 5.00. 


Oct., Nov. and December.... 5.00 
April—December 25.00 


The contest is open only to sub- 
scribers of The Poet’s Scroll. A sub- 
scription may accompany a manuscript 
sent for the contest. Price $3. 

To win a quarterly prize in either 
class automatically bars the winner 
from competing further in that particu- 
lar class. However, nothing in this 
paragraph affects either of the $25 
prizes. 


The Poets’ Scroll, Talala, Okla., U.S.A. 


cA Ticket 
to‘New Shores 


If you are weary of average, 
tired of drifting. If you want 
to sail new waters, glimpse new 
shores 


TAKE PASSAGE ON A 
NEW SHIP 


Unafraid of new ports new 
ideas. 


DON’T COME IN IF YOU 
ARE AFRAID OF THE 
WAVES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
REVIEW 


$1.50 per year 
MILL VALLEY 
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Post Street at Stockton 


IT HAPPENED IN NACOZARI 
(Continued from Page 227) 


to gently draw the menace away from 
the threatened town. 

Gradually the speed increased and the 
train passed on down the valley, its 
rumbling growing fainter and the smoke 
of the burning car streaming like a black 
flag behind and then, a big, black, bal- 
loon shaped cloud shot up toward the 
zenith, an ear crashing boom shot back 
toward the village. Pablo Tryjillo’s 
Bodega fell flat; the roof of the estacion 
ferro vacoil sailed into the air and 
dropped a hundred yards away. Great 
damage was done to many small build- 
ings, including the total destruction of 
all glass windows. 


WON’T YOU COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELF? 


PLAZA HOTEL 


Rates from $2.00 


W. Freeman Burbank, Manager 


and a patch? 


of green, 


How unlike the ordinary hotel 
vista is the charming sweep of 
Union Square glimpsed from 
the windows of the Hotel 
Plaza. 

Light, airy rooms with win- 
dows framing green grass and 
swaying palms make the Plaza 
distinctly a hotel for discrim- 
inating people. 

The central location of the 
Plaza assures you the utmost 
convenience to theaters, shops 
and business. No traffic prob- 
lems to worry about. 


San Francisco 


Then came the earth quake. The 
small houses shook and rocked and 
larger buildings swayed perilously. 
Nacozari still holds her breath as she 
tells of the hail of iron bolts, nuts and 
pieces of wocd that followed. 

Some five miles north of Nacozari, 
there is still a big depression in the val- 
ley floor which marks the point where 
the dynamite cars exploded and the 
soul of Manuel Herrera took flight in 


his chariot of fire. A tablet in Hamio- | 


sillo marks the place of Manuel’s na- 
tivity; a statue in Nacozari to comem- 
orate his self sacrifice, but to his mem- 
ory is placed the inscription that was 
given another, “He saved others; him- 
self he could not save,” and Nacozari 


holds her head high with pride. 


DORCHESTER HOTEL 


N. E. Corner Sutter and Gough Streets 
A REFINED HOME 


Catering to permanent and transient guests, both American and 
European plan. 
Cars 1, 2, or 3 stop in front of door 
Single rooms with or without bath, and suites 


Excellent Cuisine 


Rates Very Reasonable | 


W. W. Madison, Prop., Formerly of Hotel Oakland 
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Alexandria Pages 
are 


Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
surroundings to make a stay 
enjoyable. 


Double, $4.00 up 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 
The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
j available all guests 


HAROLD E. LATHROP 
Manager 


OVERLAND MONTHLY and OUT WEST MAGAZINE 


| 72nd 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR 
SACRAMENTO 


September 4th to 11th inclusive 


Every product and resource of California 
wonderfully represented 


Farm Machinery — Automobiles — 
_ Harness and Running Races 


High Class Entertainment 
R. A. Condee 


President 


Horse Show 


Chas. W. Paine 
Sec’ty-Megr. 


li 


HOTEL 


7ALEXAND 


Los Angeles .. 


RIA 


GOODBYE 
TIGHT BELTS 


Men here’s a new patent 
device for holding the 
flaps of a shirt together 
in front; besides holding 
your shirt and trousers correctly in 
place. It is just the thing for summer 
when coats are off and a clean, cool 
and neatly fitting shirt waist effect is 
most desirable. Jiolds with a bull-dog 
grip which can’t harm the sheerest 
silk. For dancers, golfers and neat 
dressers. Start right.. Order today. 


Gold Pl. 4 on card $1.00 
The Sta-on Co., Dept. K., St. Louis, Mo. 


The cAmerican ‘Parade 


SAN FRANCISCO, PLEASE NOTE! 


The second issue, dated April, contains the following stirring 
features: 


The Playgirl of the Golden Gate (an article on San Francisco) 
By THOMAS GRANT SPRINGER 


Women and Prohibition (a trenchant attack on the Eighteenth 
Amendment) 
By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


My Friend the Jew—an article 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Short stroies by Orrick Jones and others. 
Poems by George Sterling and others. 


The cAmerican Parade 


Edited by W. Adolphe Roberts 
$1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year 


July, 1926 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


ADDRESS: 166 REMSEN STREET 
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RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water | 
$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath - 3.50 to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath - 6.00to 8.00 | 
| | 
| | 
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College of the Pacific 
_ The Oldest College in California 


Has Become the Newest 


Chartered 
July 10, 1851 Pe 
---relocated 

| Sectarian 
1924 


J 


ADMINISTRATION HALL 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


First Semester— 
Registration of Freshmen................ September 9, 1926 
Registration of other Students........September 10, 1926 


Second Semester— 
Registration of all Students.................. January 31, 1927 


The College has a fifty acre campus and sixteen new buildings well adapted to college pur- 
poses---Modern Equipment in all departments---The only stadium in Central California 


College of Liberal Arts conferring Bachelor of Arts degree 
School of Engineering conferring Bachelor of Science degree 
Conservatory of Music conferring Bachelor of Music degree 
School of Art preparing for artistic career or teacher’s certificate 
Little Theatre with complete dramatic course 


Authorized by State Board of Education to recommend for teachers’ 
credentials for all schools of the State. 


Tutty C. KNOLEs 
President 


For catalogue write the Registrar 
C. E. Corsin, Stockton, California 
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